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FDR Puts OPA Issue 
Back In Labor's Lap 


By JONATHAN STOUT 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The past week has 
finally seen the end of a piece of magnificent 
nonsense—the notion that in the world of 
Realpolitik, people can get things by not asking 
for them. The matter came to a head in a visit 
of the Labor Victory Committe to the White 
House during which, it is understood, the group 
—which comprised the top leaders of the CIO, 
AFL and Railroad Brotherhoods—renewed their 
demands that the President take the initiative 
on the matters of price control, anti-labor legis- 
lation, wages, ete. 

The most vocal of the visitors were the CIO 
group, which probably has passed more reso- 
lutions of support for Roosevelt and the Admin- 
istration than all other labor groups put to- 
gether. It may or may not be significant that 
the AFL people did more listening than talking. 

The upshot of the session, it is learned, 
was that the President slipped the issue 
right back into labor’s lap. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
point of view boiled down to this essense— 
that he was interested almost exclusively 
right now in a military victory in the war, 
that to attain this he needs the help of Big 

Business and cannot estrange it, and if 

labor doesn’t like what Congress is doing 

why doesn’t labor do something about it? 

It is being interpreted in some important 
quarters as a direct challenge to labor to get 
into politics and pull its weight. 

The realization is causing chagrin in some 
labor circles where for months the weight cf 
influence has been used to keep down the num- 
bers of workers’ delegations with ideas of 
descending on their Congressmen. 

The palsy-walsy tactic of sweet reasonable- 
ness is now definitely out the window and one 


may lock now for a releasing of the brakes 
which heretofore have kept delegations of in- 
dignant workers from invading Capitol Hill 


and pounding on Congressional doors and desks 
in no uncertain terms. 
No Labor Voice in OWM 

Following the visit of AFL President Green 
and CIO President Murray to the White House, 
where they asked for direct labor representa- 
tion in the puissant Office of War Mobilization, 


Mr. Rooseveit was reported as being rather 
amused at sugyestions that the OWM include 
direct representation of labor, industry, and 


agriculture. 


None certainly begrudges the President any 
amusement. In the trying task before him, it 
is good to knew that Mr. Roosevelt’s own 
morale remains high enough to afford a sense 


an outstanding 
characteristic of the President. But in this case, 
it would seem nicer if the amusement could 
have been more widely shared by the people, 
whose mcrale most needs bucking up in these 
days of higher prices and hidden wage cuts. 


of humor. That, of 


course, 18 


Subsidies and Middlemen 





The food middlemen are due to descend on 
Washington next week to lobby against OPA 
and price control. This is apparently the logical 
follow-up of the Big Business sit-down strike 
against the war effort until all contrcl on war 





the 
the 


Even bribe of 
] 


stem is not acceptable to 


profits is killed. the huge 
present subsidy sy 
War Profiteers. 

The current subsidy plan is that of the flat 
system in which a two-cents a pound decrease 
in the price of meat is made up to the packers 
by a pound subsidy from the 
government. 

In Canada England 
used is that of the graduated grant. 


two-cents a 


subsidy system 
In Canada, 


the 


and 


for instance, 90% of all middlemen are subsi- 
dized under their price control plan. But each 
Canadian businessman is treated on an_ indi- 
vidual basis. He brings in his books and his 


operating costs are examined by the govern- 
ment. If he needs a subsidy to keep him from 
taking a loss, he gets it and to the extent 


needed to do that job. There is no such thing 
in Canada as a flat subsidy. Yet Canadian 
businessmen are doing well, and prices there 
are so much lower than here that it simply 
isn’t funny. 


The parallel is hard to ignore when 
labor strikes it gets threats of being drafted 
into the Army when Big Business 
strikes it gets a bribe to be nice. 

* * a 
Oumonsky to Mexico City—Why? 
Washington is wondering what’s behind the 
shift of former Soviet Ambassador Constantine 
Oumansky to become Soviet Minister to Mexico. 


On the surface it looks like a come-down for 
Oumansky—from Ambassador to Minister. Ex- 
cept that Oumansky’s record as an arch-con- 


spirator and his GPU experience make him 
the ideal man and Mexico City the ideal spot 
Ambassador Maxim 


to keep an eye on Soviet 
Litvinov, who, it is not forgotten, has been 
living on borrowed time since May 3, 1939. 


Another important question is whether Mexico 
City is to replace Moscow as the center in the 
Western Hemisphere from which the directive 
strings will tie the Communist parties in North 


and South America. 
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Mowrer, Carey, Agar 
At Rally for Polish 
Jews, Sat., June 19 


MASS MEETING 

the heroic resistance of the Jews of 
Warsaw and to honor the death of Szmul 
Zylgelbojm, Polish-Jewish Socialist leader, 
will be held Saturday evening, June 19th, 
8:30 p. m., at Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and 
7th Ave., under the auspices of the Jewish 
Labor Committee. 

Speakers at the meeting will 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer. journalist and 
columnist; James Carey, secretary of the 
CIO; Van A. Bittner, Steel Workers’ 
Union, C1O; Lievt.-Commander Herbert 
Agar; Paul Muni; Adolph Held, president 





to commemorate 


include: 


of the Jewish Labor Committee. 
Szmul Zylgelbojm ended his life two 
weeks ago in London in protest against = 


the indifference of the world to the Nazi 
slaughter of Jews in Warsaw. 
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Byrnes Halts 
Moves to Pro 
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The War Labor Board sits on workers’ grievances—and 


the unions take the blame. 


Reaction Calls for “Scab Labor” 
In Frantic Drive Against Unions 


By MURRAY EVERETT 

Special to THE NEW LEADER 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—‘Wanted: A Million ‘Scabs’’’—that was the editorial 
headline in the Los Angeles “Times” of June 3, as the reactionary press began whip- 
ping up a vicious nation-wide anti-labor fury over the coal, rubber and bus strikes. 
“Scabs? Maybe so. But there are times when that most opprobrious term in 
the lexicon of unionist vituperation is a badge of honor.” So the editorial preached. 
And this hysteria reached from the highly-organized, purposeful anti-labor 
press to frightened and resentful middle-class folk. In Boca Raton, Florida, a Mrs. 
Van Dresser was issuing mimeographed leaflets 
in the thousands, addressed to: “Mothers and 
Wives of Enlisted Men.” And Mrs. Van Dresser 

was crying: 
“A 





The Lewis strike is an amazing case study 
in political propaganda. The issue started out 
as Lewis vs. the Operatcrs, but miraculously 


Sie became transformed in the daily press as Lewis 
striker is a deserter, a much . 


aniliae een. ‘eee,’ the Government. Whatever Lewis did was 
iiss Bi sali had tiles against “the people,” what the operators did 
4 cai pe res, ieiggg -** 9” m . a } 

was “for. The operators stalled, they re- 
“Lewis, Green and Murray should suffer the fused to make counter-offers, they wanted to 
death of traitors. ‘Hang by the neck until they throw the case to the WLB rather than bar- 

are dead.’ Shooting is too clean and honorable gain. But this was completely glossed over. 
ss de ath for them. Drew Pearson in his June 8th eclumn re- 
The Los Angeles Times editorial said: “For yeals that when Ickes took over the mines at 
the thousands who would call such men scabs, the end of May, he saw the strike approaching 
there are millions who would call them heroes. and ealled in Lewis and the operators. Lewis 
But out in the smoky coal fields, the miners c¢ume, so did Charles O’Neill of the Pennsyl- 
were solid behind Lewis, vania coal producers. But ex-Senator Burke, 


At the home of Alec Harlow in Allegheny 


; ee counsel for the southefbperators—one of the 
County, Mrs. Harlow showed PM Labor Editor 


. , most vehement anti-New Dealers in the coun- 
Rc W a a Japanese sword which Alee try—did not show up. And efforts fell through. 
arlow, Jr., had sent from the Pacific front A large number of the miners have their 


as a prize of war. She also brought forth a doubts about the political aims of Lewis. Sev- 

letter in which he assured the Harlow family eral months ago, thousands went on a dues 

that he supported the UMW’s battle. strike against him. In this crisis, the ranks of 
And Mrs. Mildred L. Robnett, mother of four the miners have been completely solid. 


Late this week the ranks of the coal 


ators split, with a large section of the northern 


children, wife of a miner, daughter of a miner, 
granddaughter of a miner, was saying: 


oper- 


“My husband was burned in the mines when operators accepting Lewis’ proposal. But the 
four lost their lives on April 8, 1943, at the anti-labor damage has been done. And with it 
Star Coal Company, but he will risk his life the seeds of Fascism have been sown. Labor’s 


lack of patriotism will constantly be harped 
on; bitterness and resentment will be carefully 
nurtured among soldiers and large numbers of 


to get more coal to keep our soldiers fighting. 
I think he is fighting by their side. We don’t 
want strikes, but we are not slaves,” she said. 


But most of this was never heard by the middle-class persons. All future labor griev- 
Congressmen and Senators in conference who ances over wages and the cost of living will 
were hammering out restrictive shackles on be immediately tagged with the patriotism barb. 
labor in the form of the Connally-Smith bill. Now more than ever, Labor must close its 
Nor was it heard by the Communist Party, ranks and begin a systematic campaign to com- 


bat the old-time Peglerism that will sweep the 
nation. The press treatment of the mine crisis 
is an ominous portent of what may be ahead. 


which passed out leaflets in Pottsville, Pa., “ex- 
posing Lewis,” and urging the miners to scab. 
And it was ignored in the nation’s press. 


Danger Signal on the Minorities Front 





Gov't Brief Invoked ‘Race Doctrine’ 8! ye 
To Justify ‘Jap-Crow’ Evacuations 


including one of the outstanding Naval Intelli- 


By JOHN DIXON FORD 





, weeks ago, during the United States gence officers, who, unlike the Solicitor General, 
Supreme Court hearings of the cases testing knew the Japanese of the West Coast at first 
+} hand through intimate personal association. In 


the ccnstitutionality of the order forcibly evacu- 


? . o © lV S , ; a 
ating all American citizens of Japanese ancestry anonymously in % 


a report, which appeared 





from the West Coast, Solicitor General Charles shortened version in the October 1942 issue of 
Fahy defended the order on an ominous and The Harpers Magazine, the Commander de- 
questionable basis of race. clared: ‘ ee 
In substance, Fahy asserted that American The Americanization of the Nisei (sec- 
Rpt f a * inant. tena f thei ond generation American citizens of Japa- 
. ans Je anese scent ecause ( ne . } ~_ 
ees a See ee es ivanced.... The last 


nese ancestry) 1s fara 
Issei (alien Japanese) 
States did so in 1924—eighteen years ago. 
American influences have affected these 
Issei (alien residents), consciously or un- 
consciously, directly or indirectly, since that 


liar pecple who had to be dealt 


The peculiar man- 


race, are a to enter the United 
with in a peculiar manner. 
need to be 
iprooting, the forcible ejection, 


internment of 80,000 American citi- 


pecu 


readers hardly reminded, was 





sudden and 


the virtual 

















zens regardless of their loyalty, without due time. It must be r membered that one of 
process of law, although it is admitted that not the chief factors affecting the Americani- 

: : : : : zation of the parents have been the children 
one of them has been gu ty of or was even themselves—in the reports they bring back 
charged with treasonable activities. Even Ger- frcm their school », their play, and their 
man alien Nazi sympathizers have had recours association with white American children. 
to law . The real conflict between the two ideol 

The Solicitor General contended in his bi ogies, American and Japanese, is in the Issei 
and cral statements that filial 1 ies, language (alien residents), for they... must struggle 
schools, religious heritages, alleged unassimila- to reconcile hese two very different phases 
“ora +} ies i i ak ae lit, of their lives. 

lity, and other sup osed BSPeCts OF CNET 2 ‘It must therefore be conceded that the 
the United States placed American citizens Americanization of the Nisei (citizen) chil- 

of Japanese extraction in a classifi entire lren has proceeded with at least the tacit 

apart from other minorities and justified a consent, if not the active cooperation, of 

special category based on race, which categ many of the Japanese-born parents.” 

in practice provided less rights tha hat of : ; ‘4 

enemy aliens of European race. No proof is i other words, the supposed conflicts in loyal- 

offered { the bas allegations wh are ties exist in the alien mind, if at all, and not 

inferred fron ecious and outdated assertions n the Americanized, native-born citizens who 

For example, it ne paragraph e gover! ire Americanizing even their alien parents. This 
nent brief alleges that because of filial piety comment also raises the question of the validity 
alien parents exert und influence cver thei of another ecntention of the Solicitor General, 
children, althoug 7 sentences later it is which is refuted by the observations of the 
declared that a ced cleavage” exists bt Commander: the alleged isolation of Americar 
tween the parents and the children since, among citizens of Japanese extraction from normal 
other reasons, the younger generation speaks community life. Even when the assertions of 
only English. Such contradictions are t the the Solicitor General appear to have factual 
only weaknesses in the Solicitor General’s case. documentation, as in this case, the brief dé 
The basic accusation of wrong parental influ- scribes conditions existing more than two de 
ence is best refuted by competent authorities, ades ago when the majority of the racially 





‘Teapot Dome’ Deal, 
e Elk Hills Oil Scandal 


OWM Action Follows Voorhis’ 
Speech, New Leader Expose 


By DANIEL BELL 

The Elk Hills oil deal, exposed by The New Leader as a new “Teapot Dome 
scandal, has been halted by James Byrnes, Office of War Mobilization head, we 
learn this week. 

A “secret” deal between the Navy and the Standard Oil Company of California 
gave the latter company a complete monopoly over the 43,000 acre Elk Hills, the 
richest oil reserve in the United States and the second largest in the world. 

That scandalous situation was exposed two weeks ago by Congressman Jerry 
Voorhis in a speech on the floor of the House, but Voorhis’s revelations met with 
a cold silence in the nation’s press. The full story of the deal was told in last week’s 
New Leader. On June 9th this week, Drew — nine 
Pearson in his widely-syndicated Washington 
column broke the “veil of silence” and reported 
that Byrnes had stepped in to check the deal 
at the insistence of the Justice and Interior 
Departments. 


’ 





‘Palace Revolt’ Heads 
Off Elections, Liberal 
Anti-Castillo Protest 


Elk Hills is the same oil reserve that featured 
in the Teapot Dome: scandals of the Harding 


days which sent cabinet member Albert B. 
Fall to jail for bribery. While there is no 
suggestion of corruption ‘in this present  in- By MATTHEW LOW 


stance, the terms of the contract have been so The crowds massed into the square in front 
outrageously favorable to the monopoly oil of the Casa Rosada, Argentina’s executive man- 
groups that Voorhis made his protest. sion, shouting “Long Live Democracy! ... Long 


Live Freedom!” 

But the military clique, led by Generals Ar- 
turo Rawson and Pedro Ramirez who displaced 
the President, Castillo, had 


The contract which “turned” Elk Hills over 
to Standard Oil was signed in November, after 


two months’ negotiations, it is now established. 
ns 


In March, five months after the contract fleeing tamo 
; = > 4 a Sex: i | te ] a 
was signed, Secretary of Interior Ickes learned ™ade only a palace revolution 
about the deal. Until that time it had been a It became clear this as ministers were 





strict secret. 

Acccrding to Pearson, Under-Secretary of 
Interior Abe Fortas wrote a memo objecting to 
the contract as a monopolistic throwing away 


the coup d’etat, 
policy or in in- 
to be effected, it 
rincipled revolu- 


reshuftied in order to stabil 
that if any change in foreign 
ternal Argentine affairs were 
would be the result, not of a 


ize 


of the nation’s most precious oil reserves. The tion, but of the realistic opportunism of a new 
Fortas memo covered the same grounds as the dictatorial cabal. : 

Voorhis speech and The New Leader story, Most observers were completely caught short. 
pointing out that for five years Standard Oi] Washington greeted the initial seizure of power 


receives all the oil and after that receives two- >y General Rawson, led some 7,000 troops 





. . ° ° ° rte ynenns ires ») dead 2 led as 
thirds of the oil, although it owns only one-third ‘to Buenos Aires (32 dead, 300 wounded), a 
of Elk Hills. When Secretary of Navy Knox a victory fcr pro Allied forces. 1t was snot ked 
was apprised of the Fortas memo, he had his “e” day to learn of the cabinet appointment 

oc a P 7 ‘ P > nro the nei 
chief aide write a memo opposing Ickes, and of Je Maria Rosa, Proprieror ¢ e pri iting 
both memos went to the White House. — — three o ok MG Nazi sheets, El 

" 2ampero, El Crisol, and El Cabildo are pub- 
Both memos, it is understood, were turned ei tee ; ai i 
: s ‘ lished. Communist welcomed the coup as a 
over to Attorney-General Biddle for investi- . 


; es “necple’s victory,” and were outraged that same 
gation, and a preliminary report was submitted ; 
to Byrnes. 


On the basis of this report, Byrnes has inter- 


government’s liquidation of 


pape! 
Argentine 


evening by the 
La Hora, the 
That the 


new 
Stalinist 


“revolution” was 





vened and ordered the contract held up, even neither a popular internal uprising nor & 
though operations started November 20th. basic outional scusianintion with respect to 
Meanwhile, in a follow-up to his speech in the pe ome the ane en silane quite 
the House exposing publicly this deal, Vcorhis evident lt wens aie rt be on tutenal 
this week called for a Congressional investi- reorganization of the renctionery appa- 
gation of the Navy lease. The House Appro- in . ees 
priations Committee has already held up an The Castillo repime ‘has heen tnder five ane 
allotment of $2,000,000 which the Navy prom- sonaban SRT EY re - e eee ee ‘ 
, . ” ° nste pre Tk e its co lation after 
ised to put up as its part of the bargain to put the death of President Roberto Ortiz just a 
the deal into effect. year ago Gestitlc bad been Actir : Pre sees 
Vcorhis also stated that additional investi-  {ip,, 1940 sae at Psat YES RG emits 2 only 
gation revealed that the situation is “graver” with gy) powers He ee vet fins, aati , ii nes A 
than he had at first suspected. Underground annoynced his policy of “pr vil ~ neutrality” 
water is seeping into portions of the field owned (which put the d mpet = % ee bine %e scoutiin 
by Standard Oil, while the Navy’s area is at the Rio conference to break with tl Axis) 
unaffected. This makes the Navy lease of even and proceeded to eliminate Radicals and Social. 
greater value to Standard Oil than his speech  jgts from the eru Bucnos Aire provincial 


had indicated, Voorhis said. 

“Standard Oil,’ Voorhis pointed out, ‘is 
guaranteed all cost of production and gains a 
monopoly of this valuable field without any risk, 
financial or otherwise.” 


elections. 

Three crises created the current tension 
which led to the collapse of Castillo, who is 
now taking refuge in Uruguay: 1) A_ busi- 
ness slump; 2) Splits in the Conservative- 
Reactionary Party, Concordancia Nacional; 


3) the resurgence of liberal forces in the 
spring elections, and the possiblity of 
Radical-Socialist unity. 

Argentina’ wal 100 ha ist’ about ex 


by I S. ps, a AV comb to 





y lepress 
business sharply. Th 1 if Lend-lease ma 
terials ive a ef er felt / S. News 
currently reports “50-yea ws” in sections of 
commercial activity. 

Japanese inhabitants were aliens and not the Within the ¢ e, dissension ha 


(Continued on Page Seven) 


situation in 1941 and 1942 when the majority 
are American citizens. The two references cited 
by Mr. Fahy were from studies made in 7 


1917 = 


and 1924, a time, as the naval intelligence office = 
ns had oppor. — Noted Speakers to 


correctly reminds us, before aliens had oppo 





tunity to become influenced by America and Add A . 
before the growing citizen children coming of ress merican 
age formed the majority. = L b C f 
The Solicitor General is obviously unaware = qa or on erence 
of the conditions in recent years when the = , . 
aaa ati fA Aire - : \ symposium on “The Eve of Libera- 
younger generation of Americans of Japanese + . 
j z£ ré Y va 0 tion featuring Finn Moe of the Nor- 
ancestry participated increasingly in all phases . , 2 Red 
f z ‘ty lif 1A - = wegian Labor Party, Omei Beeu. See’y 
of community life as normal Americans = , ; . : 
Ba . é = Gen. of the Int'l Union of Maritime Offi- 
The younger the group the more active = : , . “ P 
, ‘ : : = cers (for Belgium), Paul Vignaux of the 
were. All along the West Coast in nearly every ; 
‘ Catholic Trade Unions (for France) and 


school with students of Japanese origin, Cauca 











; ; = Gaetano Salvemini, former Independent 
sian American students honored thei: 1 1 rea eli 
. i member of the Italian Parliament and 
of Japanese extraction with highest sitions = ‘ P ; 
hei 7 ! = noted historian (for Italy) will be a 
in their power to grant he number of student 
‘ P : highlight of the first annual meeting of 
council, class, and honor society presidents and . 
. : : the American Labor Conference on Inter- 
officers of Japanese ancestry were far great , : - 
‘iio Pig ve ‘“—- a : , = national Affairs. The meeting is to be 
lan to be xpected from he nropol onate 
. = held on June 12 at the Hotel Commodore. = 
number of Japanese American student : pi 
Any reader familiar with American minor- Among the other speakers, prominent 
ity groups will readily note that the allega- = in labor and international circles, who are 
tions of the Solicitor General against Japa listed for the various sessions on “Labor 
nese Americans are, with slight modifica- and the Peace” and “International Plan- 
tions, applicable to any racial, religious, or ning in the Post-War World” are: Wil- 
cultural group. To a liberal it is ominous liam Green, Carter Goodrich Alvin H. 
enough that the Solicitor General resorts Hansen, Clinton S. Golden, Arthur J. Alt- 
to questionable arguments, but it is posi- mayer, and Prof. Oscar Jaszi 
tively alarming and a cause for profound : Emil Rieve, Vice-President of ClO: E. 
concern for the safety of democratic prin- = C. Lindaman, Prof. of Philosophy, New 
ciples that the contentions are fundament- = York School for Social Work; John I 
‘ ane specious inferences which bez = r ; - 
ally based on specious infere = hich bear = Childs, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
uncomfortable parallels to the main tenets versity, will be the chairmen of various 
of a now notorious volume entitled Mein pennione 
Kampf. The statements appear to be but a . ‘ “ 
= . : Reservations should be sent te David 
polite rephrasing of the crude and vicious Dut k \ Lat ( f 
, ubinsks nerican Labh« rence 
rentines of the West Coast race-baiters merical 4 rr onte ren e on 
, : International Affairs, 9 East 46th Street, 
and native fascists. New York City 
e o t . 
If we follow these inferences, Negroes = 
(Continued on Page Seven) i stk ms 
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By L. M. BIRKHEAD 

National Director, Friends of Democracy 

E overwhelming weight of sentiment re- 

garding the problems of the war and the 
peace is unique in the Middle West. While it 
is true, as so many Middle Western leaders 
have insisted, that dollar for dollar and man 
for man, they equal if they do not surpass the 
Eastern Seaboard in war determination, it is 
likewise true that the smug complacency of 
the Middle West implies a shocking menace 
to the hopes we cherish for a constructive and 
eolleetive world peace. 

We may as welt face the ugly facts and take 
counsel among ourselves on measures which 
may be taken to awaken the Middle West out 
of its unfounded and rather fatuous belief in 
a purely national victory to which we may be 
able to point with militaristic pride in our 
future school histories. 

It has been made painfully evident to me 
that this point of view, narrow and isola- 
tionist, symbolizes the great weight of Mid- 
dle Western understanding of the war. 

If this weight of sentiment, which now pro- 
duces the confused prejudices in Congress, is 
permitted to have its inevitable effect on con- 
tinuing Congresses, the result may be a very 
unhappy position for America in any future 
society of nations, for it will certainly sabotage 
any practical measures for global planning and 
international cooperation for the improvement 
of all peoples, including our own. 

Spiritually, the Middle West may at present 
be incapable of winning a “People’s War’ and 
a “People’s Peace” because of: 

1—An astounding and softening tide of 
dollar prosperity which is inconsistent with 
sacrifice. 

2—The planned divisible results of Axis- 
inspired anti-Semitic propaganda. 

3—Anti-Russian agitation which also 
may be Axis-inspired. 


4—-Shocking indifference to what Middle 
Western U. S. Senators are saying and 
ignorance of the basic tendencies in Con- 
gress. 

* * * 

PROSPERITY: To all outward appearances, 

the Middle West is enjoying the greatest 
prosperity in its history. I have never seen such 
evidence of prosperity at any time or any place, 
even during and immediately after the last 
war. The result is that rationing is causing 
considerable irritation among the people and 
they manufacture their own scapegoats—the 
Jews, our Allies and Russia—thus falling easily 
into the Axis propaganda trap. Irritation over 
the regulations of the OPA is so strong that, 
unless the Middle West can be toughened up 
and enlightened regarding the necessities of 
rationing, it is probable that any Congressman 
could make himself solid with the Middle West 
by violent attacks on any official at the head of 
OPA. The rationing regulations are the prin- 
cipal basis of the complaints against the Ad- 
ministration and if the Administration is de- 
feated at the polls next year it will be because 
of resentment against rationing and not be- 
eause of the conduct of the war or the foreign 
policy of the Administration. 

The interest of the people in the post- 
war period appears to be purely academic. 
They are in the war so far as giving up 
their boys to Uncle Sam is concerned. Also, 
they are buying bonds and cooperating with 
civilian defense. They are not in the war, 
however, to the extent of cooperating 
wholeheartedly with the necessary ration- 
ing regulations, and so far they are not 
in the war to obtain a practical and con- 
structive lasting peace. 


NTI-SEMITISM: Vicious anti-Semitic sen- 
timents are expressed now not only among 
the crackpot organizations—Silver Shirts, fol- 


lowers of Rev. Gerald L. K. Smith, Gerald B. 
Winrod, Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling, et al,—bet in 
the so-called best circles. In the best clubs, the 
talk actually reflects the Hitler political line, 
so that there is an inditation that anti-Semitism 
may become a powerful political weapon against 
the traditionally liberal American methods. 
People who never before had an opinion one 
way or the other about Jews as a group, now 
parrot the anti-Semitic “line.” For example, a 





major complaint is that the Jews are buying 
control of properties. Ask them what properties 
—name a few of the leading industrial or fi- 
nancial organizations, and they seem puzzled to 
explain their beliefs. 


Another complaint is based upon the 
identifiable Hitler propaganda that “the 
Jews got us into the war”’—would citizens 
of the Middle West stoop to join any anti- 
Semitic violence? The answer is that this 
is not likely, but in their present frame of 
mind they would fail to Gppose such de- 
pravity. They would take the attitude: “It 
serves them right.” 

Anti-Russian Agitations This has become 
widespread and the resulting prejudice is not 
based upon any documentation. It is doubtful 
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that there will be any notable effect from the 
dissolution of the Comintern because the public 
has no factual, reasoned basis for anti-Russian- 
ism in the first place and consequently will 
have no factual, reasoned basis for changing 
its mind as a result of the dissolution. In fact, 
the agitation may increase to such an extent 
that support may be strong for any Senators 
who attempt to prevent us from sitting down 
at the peace table with the Russians. 


* * * 


EGISLATIVE INDIFFERENCE AND IG- 

NORANCE: There is a certain uncomfortable 
feeling among many Middle Westerns that their 
Senators may not be entirely sound on foreign 
affairs but they can’t tell you just why they 
feel that way. They are vague about it. In fact, 
the most depressing evidence I received was of 
the complacence, ignorance and indifference of 
the people with regard to the stand and state- 
ments of their Senators on foreign affairs. The 
citizens of the Middle West don’t know what 
their Senators have been saying, what they 
are doing, how they voted and what they stand 
for. 

The only organized effort with regard to 
Congressional behavior is among the iso- 
lationists, who agitate against world fed- 
eration, against world government, and 
against any effective cooperation. At a big 
rally recently, a speaker won popular ap- 
proval by tearing up one of the suggested 
world flags and spitting and stamping upon 
it. 

At the same time there is much unreasoned 
discontent with Congress, based not upon specific 
policies, but upon a widespread belief that Con- 
gress has its eye on the next election instead 
of running the war. 

A careful survey of the uninformed political 
opinion in the Middle West removes all} of the 


mystery as to why isolationists in Congress 
still are isolationist. 

Senators hear mostly from the organized iso- 
lationists and from very few others. Only the 
old America First crowd, the Mothers Groups 
and the shirted outfits are organized to convey 
their ideas to Congress. Because of this ¢on- 
dition, it is necessary to reach the startling 
conclusion that we may be spending the lives 
of our young people and billions of dollars to 
win a war on the military front without hope 
(due to the Middle Western attitude) of win- 
ning the peace. 

Unless the people of the Middle West can 
be aroused, there will certainly be reaction 
against the war and it will be a reaction 
against our effective participation in the 
peace. 

* * * 
HAT the situation is not without possibility 
of correction is evident from the two changes 
of opinion which have already taken place quite 
recently. 

1—Anti-British sentiment, once very 
strong, died off dramatically after the 
American reverse at Kasserine Pass and 
the speedy support from the British which 
many Mid-Westerns believe saved the sit- 
uation. Churchill’s speeches and the excel- 
lent objective presentation of facts by the 
British Information Services also have con- 
tributed greatly to the shift of opinion. 

2—Isolationist skepticism regarding the 
practical influence and vigor of Japanese 
propaganda gave way to sudden realiza- 
tion of the effectiveness of such propaganda 

when the Government caught up with a 

leading Mid-West Japanese propagandist 

and the public was shocked to realize that 
he had had the support of some of the 
most distinguished citizens in the Middle 

West. 

The job of combatting this isolationist sen- 
timent is important and must be done. 
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of the Kremlin line, so why 
can’t we all work together in 
one happy family. It doesn’t 
disturb any of these people 
(now includitg Harold J. Laski, 
who has reversed himself onee 
again in the last fortnight) 
that nothing the Daily Worker 
prints, nor anything the Stalin- 
ists here in the labor movement 
are doing, differs one iota from 
the “Comintern period.” But the 
will to believe, the liberal love 
of illusions, is an old affair. 
Old-time grievance likely to 
come up sharply is the renewed 
campaign to enlist the Postal 
Workers Union in the working- 
class movement. The recent de- 
cision of the general council of 
the Trade Union Congress to 
allow the civil servants to af- 
filiate with it has raised a huge 
controversy. For the move is a 
direct challenge to the 1927 
Trades Disputes act which pro- 
hibited civil servant unions from 


France that would embrace all tendencies. These 
ideas were brought into the open by Pierre 
Brossellete, former Socialist spokesman, and were 
shared by Charles Vallin Croix-de-Feu leader 
who joined the de Gaulle movement. 

The French Socialist Party in London has 
opened a vigorous and emphatic fire against these 
statements. The clearest expression came in an 
article by Felix Gouin, Socialist deputy, and 
vice-President of the parliamentary group of the 
Socialist Party, who after playing a great role 
in the resistance movement, arrived in London 
several months ago. Gouin’s article, published in 
the newspaper France in London on April 24 and 
reprinted here by France Speaks is titled, There 
Is No Democracy Without Political Parties. 

Although the article lacks polemical style and 
does not single out any specific individuals, it 
indicates sharp lines of distinction, and a reading 
between the lines is simple. Apparently pitching 
his article on several statements that have ap- 
peared in La Marseillaise, Gaullist newspaper in 
London, Gouin speaks out sharply: 

“The separating line is easy enough to 
draw. Those who believe in the reconstitu- 
tion of political parties are without any 
possible doubt democrats. Those who do not 
accept this reconstitution are not democrats. 


has asphyxiated a public opinion lacking the 





ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT for weeks and 
months Hitler’s German Defense Korps have 
feared and expected and fought the air-power 
ravages of the Allied bombers. The destruction 
has been immense. Dortmund, Diisseldorf, Duis- 
berg, Essen, have suffered what London never 
knew. The total tonnage currently being dropped 
over Nazi Germany far exceeds the Luftwaffe 
bombings of Britain even in April of 1941, the 
heaviést period. The questions being asked are 
—Can there really be victory through mere air 
power? Have the bombings been decisive in 
any way? Is Germany taking it? 

The recent communique which listed the May 
27-28 bombing of Essen as the 56th raid raised 
a problem. Could it be that “the world’s most 
heavily bombed city” has not been knocked out 
of the war despite more than half-a-hundred 
blows? The disasters, of course, have been far- 
reaching. Tank factories, airplane assembly 
plants have been ruined. Vital machinery and 
railroad lines have been wrecked. Workers’ effi- 
ciency (if not morale) has been lowered from the 
sheer physical fatigue of lack of sleep, extra 
work, the fighting of fires. 

The attentive reader will note that always 
the same names appear—mostly in the Ruhr 
district, with isolated raids on Berlin’ and 


Munich. No part of Germany outside the Rhine- 
land has been bombed regularly or heavily ex- 
cept Berlin. Only a few raids have been made 
in Eastern Germany by the Russians. Large 
parts of the Reich do not know what a real 
alarm is like. 

Meanwhile, as the pounding of Pantalleria in 
the Mediterranean continued to soften up the 
Italian defenses, some Allied civilians were strik- 
ing a curious note. Columnist Raymond Clapper 
arrived in London from war-tense Sweden and 
was amazed to hear widespread sentiment 
against the bombing of enemy civilian centers. 
Particularly outspoken was Bishop Woods of 
Lichfield, most prominent of the Anglicans to 
urge the sparing of Rome. But this was not a 
matter of policy—but of marksmanship. If 
Italy’s capital was the home of the Church and 
the storage house of Renaissance culture, it is 
also the headquarters of Fascism, dotted with 
military targets of key rail stations. The Vati- 
can, on the west bank of the Tiber, is far re- 
moved from Il Duce’s administrative buildings, 
and more than two miles separate St. Peters 
from the station district. “Precision” not 
“mercy” is the order for the Air Force. In the 
air—as at the peace-table—the eye must be 
kept on the fascists. 











Congress to Probe ‘Middleman’ 
Gouge of Farmers, Consumers 


out. 

To emphasize his point, the 
South Carolinian cited a recent 
experience of his own. He re- 
cently shipped to Washington, he 
said, a “beautiful lot” of lima 


the floor of the House, when the 


16 cents a 


pound, Fulmer pointed this percentage was rising. 


tered is fiery Herbert Morrison, 
Home Secretary and member of 
the War Cabinet. Morrison is a 
candidate for the important post 
of Treasurer—in practice and by 
tradition the party’s leader. Chief 
opponent is Arthur Greenwood. 

Many groups in the party 
have been profoundly disturbed 
by the new so-called “intelli- 
gent opportunism” of the Con- 
servatives, 

Political opponents are readily 
admitting that the Conserva- 
tives are playing a shrewd hand 
—by recognizing a leftish tend- 
ency among electorate with the 
prospect of troops coming 
home to accentuate the still 
more present radical temper. 
The ‘Manchester Guardian’ saw 
the Conference as a “warning 
to Labor that when it comes to 
elections, Disraeli up-to-date, 
plus Mr. Churchill, may count 
for a good deal.” 

The remarks which Mr. Morri- 
son addressed to the Fabian So- 
ciety this week may be taken as 
direct consideration of this prob- 
lem, 

“While we are cheering for 
Beveridge and gazing on pretty 
pictures of the new houses and 
new schools we hope to get,” 
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oxygen of liberty. Deat, Doriot, Laval, Hen- 
riot, Bergery, have repeated and repeated 
again that political parties have been re- 
sponsible for the deficiencies of the state, and 
that their rivalries, egoism and lust for 
power have been the basic elements of defeat. 
Those men who are now criticizing were the 
same men who in their respective parties, 
played the disintegrating role they are de- 
nouncing now. 

“Nevertheless it is true that all in all 
something of this day to day criticism of 
political organizations has found its way in 
the minds of many people.” 

Another disturbing element has been the atti- 


tude of some of the Gaullist underground groups, 
which display the antagonism towards the old 
democratic party system and proclaim that de 
Gaulle must be the political leader of post-war 
France. Says France Speaks: 


“. . , the most recent of Gaullist groups 
such as the new group Resistance (proclaim) 
de Gaulle the political leader not only of the 
resistance but of the reconstruction. This 
trend expressed itself in documents such as 
the one issued further on, where, among 
unionists, appears the authoritarian tendency 
of some resistance groups.” 

The regular trade union movement, the C.G.T. 


has reconstructed itself underground and _ pro- 


claims its adherence to full democratic principles. 
* * 


From the Fire Into the Frying Pan 
EORGI DIMITROFF was the chief defendant 
in the Reichstag fire trial. But how many 
could remember the names of his two Bulgarian 
co-defendants Taneff and Popoff? Along with the 
announcement of the dissolution of the Comintern 


The Michigan CIO News is published by the 


party can hardly retreat from their demands 
that Reuther, Carey and other leaders be 
purged from the organized labor movement. 
As if those were not enough lost causes te 
defend, the Communist .Party has now de- 
cided to dictate American Federation of 
Labor policy on the recent application made 
by John L. Lewis to return with his United 
Mine Workers to that organization. This is 
a matter on which CIO leaders have main- 
tained silence ‘because they feel it is none of 
their business. Browder feels it is his, how- 
ever, and so he probably has another bear 
by the tail.” 


* x 


The Fourth "Freedom" 


HE ProtestantCatholic debate on the role of 


” 


“Protestant missions in South America 
threatens to flare up again and assume major 
proportions. 

In many South American countries (Argentina, 
for example) the Catholic church is a_ state 
church supported out of state tax funds levied 
on the whole population. The church too is often 
a large landowner, and the hierarchy is linked 
organically to the ruling regime. Jealous of its 
perogatives the church has fought the establish- 
ment of Protestant proselytying missions in Latin 


countries and in some cases has invoked influ- 


ential government aid. 


TUNISIA taking part in partisan politics, They are wittingly or unwittingly Fascists. : 
P or affiliating with the congress. They can claim they are not Fascists, but Now the General Assembly of the (Southern) 
if Leading personality around they are Fascists all the same. Presbyterian Church in the United States has 
Be. PALESTINE which much attention is to be een- “During three years, Vichy propaganda protested to the State Department what it terms 


“the current effort of the Roman hierarchy to 
deprive the Protestant churches of their right 
to propagate their faith in Latin America on the 
alleged ground that such activities in prominently 
Roman Catholic countries prove a hindrance to 
the “good neighbor policy.” 

The church statement pointed out that at this 
time when the nations of North and South 
America are fighting for fundamental freedoms, 
“it is deplorable that the leaders of Catholicism 
should be so far out of step to propose the aban- 
doning of this principle of religious liberty for 
which men of both Americas are giving their 
lives.” 

“If the hierarchy is right,” the statement con- 
tinued, “in insisting that Protestant missions 
should cease in Latin America because Protes- 
tants are in the minority in those countries, then 
on the same principle, Roman Catholic propa- 
ganda should be excluded from the United 
States.” 

The Protestant Synod charged that “the Catho- 
lie Hierarchy has indeed taken upon itself a 
grave responsibility in thus introducing the diver- 
sive elements of sectarianism, bigotry and re- 
ligious intolerance. Lovers of democracy will be 
shocked at this open-handed effort to “gain ec- 
clesiastical advantage at the expense of the very 
principle for which free men are fighting.” 

* * 
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106% American 

“QUCH a restrictive and unsound measure as 
compulsory grade-labeling and flat pricing of 

consumer goods, particularly food . . . would 

completely change our American way of Kfe.” 
—Frederic C. Heinz of the H. J. Heinz Co., 
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The Hem GQrnoent Between Fiction and History 


By WILL!AM B. HESSELTINE 


Professor of History, University of Wisconsin 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 
From the Grave to the Cradle 
Y public opinion poll on converting churchyards into children’s 
playgrounds has gone far enough to justify a preliminary 
report. So far, the returns are as follows: for the proposal, 100%; 
against, 0%. 

One correspondent, whose name sounds phoney and whose 
address is doubtless imaginary, refers to an ancient tale by Her- 
bert Asbury called “Hatrack.” It was this work of art, you will 
recall, that sent Henry L. Mencken tilting straight against the 


good people of Boston. That is one reason why a good many of- 


us loved him. He quailed not before Bostonian frigidity. But why 
any honest reader of The New Leader should drag this incident 
down off the shelf at this late day, I cannot make out. The man 
may be trying to prove that graveyards are less useless than I 
supposed. But I am inclined to disregard this impertinent—not 
to say obscure—communication. 

From Walter Millard comes testimony which at one and the 
same time supports my idea and deflates my ego. The proposal, 
it turns out, is at least a half-century old. When Walter was a 
kid in London and more interested in good times than in good 
government, he found the churchyard all prepared for the re- 
ception of him and his play-fellows. Sir William Job Collins, who 
later became a prominent Labor Party man, had led the move- 
ment for this reform. So Walter sported in what had been the 
graveyard of an old church on Hampstead Road. The tombstones 
had been neatly arrayed against the walls—leaving the wide 
central spaces for the children. 

I.am really not at all humiliated to learn that England antici- 
pated America or that the British Labor Party stole a march 
on the world. The New Leader is perfectly willing to trail along 
with the Laborites—though it hopes, naturally, to be seen now 
and then nearer the head of the column than it is in this case. 

% * % 
Jones Remains Jones 

HE coal strike has started another flood of what the soldiers 

think and don’t think. I want you to read what Bob writes 
from England. Here is a genuine report on soldier-thinking ‘by ‘a 
soldier. Bob is with the Canadian Army: 

“T get a kick out of your pricking the hot-air balloon of army 
mass opinion. Men in the Army have no unanimous opinion. The 
American and Canadian armies are composed of free individuals 
who had private views on various subjects. If anything, when 
finding themselves part of a mass, they cling stronger than ever 
to their pre-army concepts—as a sort of hold on their past selves 
and a link with the future. It is my opinion that only in’ the 
armies of the totalitarian states can one speak of the mass opinion 
of the men in the ranks. 

“In our armies, Jones remains Jones. Smith may think that 
Jones is nuts—or vice versa. Any newspaper man who says he 
writes the views of a million men is either out-Galluping Gallup 
or is a pure liar—or both. Personally, my opinions haven’t changed 
one iota since I left the Holy Catholic Church of Russia around 
the 13th Street corner. Believe it or not, I still believe in Socialism 
first in the U.S.A. As for what I’ll think about when we go into 
action—no doubt, I will try to re-acquire the old habit I had in 
the International Brigade, of bobbing and dodging and hugging 
the earth—a trick made more difficult by the fact that I’ve taken 
on additional girth.” 

* % ia 
Jim Crow Is Moulting 

EEN-EYED August Claessens has been touring the South and 

turns up on East 15th Street with the following report of 
things seen and heard. I cannot do better than to copy August’s 
words just as they ran out of his typewriter: 

“Jim Crow is having a hard time down South during these 
times. Jim is still there—very much there. ‘White’ and ‘Colored’ 
signs are still up, and every effort is still strained to keep these 
shades of mankind from blending and contaminating each other. 
However, war times make strange bed-fellows, strange mix-ups, 
strange mockery of sacred segregation laws. Jim Crow. that 
evil black bird, is getting his feathers all mussed up and losing 
not a few of them. 

“Miami, Florida . crowded buses to and from Miami Beach 

. crowded with soldiers, sailors and civilians . . . Negroes sup- 
posed to sit in the rear seats rear, center and front crowded 
indiscriminately. Crowds are bad for color lines. Negroes, charm- 
ing, well-behaved, docile, ‘know-their-place-Negroes,’ really try 
to obey the law try to occupy the back seats can’t get 
there ... just can’t make it. So they sit or stand wherever they 
ean... front, center, rear of bus . get all mixed up with the 
whites. Yes, sir, it’s terrible ... like up North, whites and Negroes 
now sit together stand up together hang on the straps 
together. My goodness, what is this South coming to? 

“On bus from Atlanta to Birmingham ... crowded as usual... 
many of us standing Negro rear seats filled with white 
folks plenty of soldiers, too. Negro woman tries to get a 
rear seat... white man gets up to give her his seat .. . Northerner, 
of course. Soldiers and others in rear seats ... long seat for six 
or so... they don’t mind. Negress sits among them they 
still don’t object. Bus driver comes to the rear to collect tickets 
- .. sees the un-Southern mix-up. Bus driver speaks up: ‘Will 
you folks sitting on that side seat please get up, go to the rear 
seat and let that colored lady sit in that aisle seat?’ ‘Colored 
lady!’ T heard that clearly ... hardly believed my ears. Colored 
lady gets comfortable side seat we whites pile into the rear 
seat . some of us stand in the aisles. ... Bus rolls on to Bir- 
mingham, Alabama . everybody cheerful. Hooray for the war! 
Maybe it really is a people’s war!” 

* Ms * 
Protestants Without Religion 

HE other day I had lunch with Victor Erlich, the 28-year-old 

son of Henryk Erlich. The last message to reach the outside 
world from the martyred Polish Socialist and labor leader was 
an affectionate Marconigram on the occasion of this young man’s 
birthday in November. 1941. It happens that he resembles his 
father—the sensitive face, the deep, sorrowful and understanding 
eyes. Almost miraculously, the sufferings of his family have not 
upset the philosophical calm of his mind. He is a profound scholar, 
an urgent, active democrat, a fine, deeply civilized human being. 
I felt, in talking with him, that I had there beside me a pro- 
jection, a continuation, a representative of the father who was 
executed in Russia. 

When I tore myself away and returned to the office, I found 
on my desk a copy of the April-May issue of The Protestant. This 
journal is edited by Kenneth Leslie, is supposed to serve the in- 
terests of American Protestant churches, and has on its masthead 
the names of a number of distinguished church leaders. But I 
found in this magazine one of the most indecent, most inhuman, 
most unreligious pieces of writing which it has ever been my lot 
to encounter. Kenneth Leslie in an editorial says that it was 
perfectly all right to murder Erlich and Alter because they were 
opposed to Stalin. Those who object to such murders are accused 
of “Western hypocrisy.” 

On the same page is a paragraph from an article directed 
against the Catholics, and in this paragraph occurs the sentence: 
“A multitude of churches may mean an enrichment of religious 
insight.” The Roman church is denounced for being authoritarian, 
infallible, all-righteous. But the Stalinist government is accepted 
as actually infallible, and all critics of it are @enounced as hypo 
crites. Even murder, when committed by this infallible hierarchy, 
becomes holy. 

Men who can think and write such things have lost their souls 
They have no longer any 
other good thing. 


right to speak about religion or any 





CITIZEN TOM PAINE. By Howard Fast. Duell, Sloan and Pecrce. 342 pages. $2.50. 


“Biceraphy: ». the written history of a person’s life.” 
an account of past facts and events . 
. and selected emphasized and interpreted with attention to causes and 


“History: 7. 
occurrence 
consequence.” 


. arranged in the order of their 


“Novel: x. a fictional prose narrative ... involving a plot of more or less intricacy, 
and ostensibly presenting a picture of real life. E 7 
By the definitions of a desk-top dictionary, the term “historical novel’”—or biog- 


raphic novel’—is a contradiction. 
raphy deal with facts and events in their causal 
relationships. Novels only “ostensibly” present a 
picture of real life, history “really” tells of things 
wie sie eigentlich gewesen. Yet, despite the dic- 
tionaries, historical novels continue to be writtten, 
advertised, sold, and presumably read. A goodly 
host of literary entrepreneurs—Kenneth Roberts, 
Allen Tate, Hervey Allen, Margaret Mitchell, to 
name but a few—have delved into the rich Amer- 
ican past and have brought fictionalized versions 
of their findings into the marketplace. 

Despite the dictionaries and the purists, there 
is nothing wrong with this. The novel is a liter- 





ary form, as is the poem and the drama. Clio 
never chained herself to the monograph. Fre- 


quently, she has told her story in measured syl- 
lables; sometimes, she has trod the boards; oc- 
casionally, she has sung an “account of past 
facts” to the lyre and the pipes. There is no 
reason why—be the measure sufficiently stately— 
she should not narrate her memories by treading* 
with Terpsichore. The novel is a legitimate form, 
and a legitimate vehicle for presenting the re- 
sults of historical research. History is concerned 
with substance, not with form. 

The “historical” novel should, however, be dis- 
tinguished from the “costume” novel. In _ its 
Simplest form, the costume novel portrays boy 
meeting girl in an antique setting. Presumably, 
the author is dealing with universal truth—bold 
adventure, the course of true love, or the triumph 
of virtue—and has chosen to emphasize the uni- 
versality of his theme by dressing his characters 
in heopskirts or shining armor, casting their 
speech in archaie words, and projecting their ac- 
tions against an ancient background. Of course, 
the “costuming” does not need to be historical. 
John Erskine’s commentaries on Lilith or Helen 
of Troy, and Margaret Mitchell’s portrayal of 
Searlett are no more dependent upon their setting 
than the Ruritanian romances of Anthony Hope 
or the Martian adventure stories of Edgar Rice 
Burrougs. In the costume novel, the background 
is unimportant, and the critic’s attention is. right- 


The Race Myth 


By JACK BENJAMIN 

MAN’S MOST DANGEROUS MYTH: THE 
FALLACY OF RACE. By M. F. Ashley 
Montagu, with a foreword by Aldous Huxley. 
Columbia University Press. 216 pages. $2.25. 
HE deaths of Prof. Franz Boas and of 
Prof. Bronislaw Malinowski have been a great 
loss to the world of culture and scholarship. 
Carrying on the tradition of their great work in 


~ 
9 


cultural and physical anthropology is Dr. M. F. 
Ashley Montagu, associate professor of anatomy 
at The Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital. 
He wrote numerous scientific papers on the prob- 
lems of race, and has waged a notable public cam- 
paign in behalf of enlightened scientific ideas. 

Theories of “racial superiority” and “inferior- 
ity” have long-standing historical roots. The an- 
cient Greeks, for example, considered all non- 
Greeks as “barbarians.” Count Arthur de Gobin- 
eau, in his “Essai sur l’inegalite des races hu- 
maines” attempted to erect a foundation for the 
racialist value. Others—H. S. Chamberlain in 
“The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century”; 
Heinrich von Treitschke, et. a.—by reason, gave 
a strong impetus to the race politicos. The Nazi 
claims for “blood” and “race” have their ideolog- 
ical roots in the works of these pseudo-anthropol- 
ogists. 

Man’s Most Dangerous Myth contains a wealth 
of material, much of it not readily found in any 
other volume on the subject. The part that sheer 
prejudice played in establishing the idea of “su- 
perior races,” the relentless factor of economics, 
the strangling hold of a petrified tradition are 
all ably dealt with. 

Both scientist and layman will find Man's Most 
Dangerous Myth unusually stimulating 





Novels deal with fiction, while history and biog- 





fully centered upon the degree of truth the author 
perceives and presents. 

The historical novel, on the other hand, is 
concerned with history. The unfolding of its 
plot depends upon “past facts and events,” 
and must necessarily be arranged in the 
“order of their occurrence.” The characters 
must be real, and their development must be 
traced with a due regard to “causes and con- 
sequences.” If fictional characters are intro- 
duced, they must be clearly recognized as 
such, and they must be type figures. The 
criteria for judging a historical or a bio- 
graphic novel are the criteria of history. Ad- 
hering to these standards an author may cast 
his historical accounts in the form of the 
novel, but he may not use that form to evade 
issues, to add an antique varnish to a dull 
tale, or to present an inadequate or inac- 
curate interpretation unsupported by histori- 
cal evidence. 

* 4 * 

OWARD FAST’S Citizen Tom Paine is a true 

historical novel. The author has presented 

the pamphleteer of two revolutions as the central 
theme of his book. 
He has avoided the 
creation of fictional 
characters, and he 
has yielded not to 
temptation to resort : 
to “hokum” to move - 
his story. The book’s 
imaginary scenes and 3 
conversations are 
credible,and are con- 
sistent with known 
facts of Paine’s life 
and times. In fact, 
the “fictional” veneer 
is so thin that with 
the removal of a 
few pages and some 
scattered paragraphs the book would become a 
biography and not a novel at all. 

But if the superficial trappings of the 
“novel” were removed, this biography would 
appear in its naked inadequacy. As a life 
of Tom Paine, the book is sketchy, cheap, 
flashy, and inconsequential. In Hollywood 
parlance, it’s a “quickie.” Its obvious source 
is M. D. Conway’s “Life” and his edition of 
Paine’s “Writings,” and there is little evi- 
dence that the author is familiar with more 
Feeent and better scholarship. The in- 
terpretation of Paine as a_ professional 
revolutionist, seeing the vision of a world 
brotherhood of lesser men, is commonplace, 
while the picture of the revolutionist as a 
dirty drunkard—even if not a “filthy little 
atheist”—is probably untrue. 

The author gives a credible account of the re- 
ception and influence of Common Sense, but he 
essays no analysis of the document. Serious 
lacunae are: any mention of Paine’s early mechan- 
ical interests, his association with radical and re- 
formist societies, and his pamphlet on Agrarian 
Justice. The account of Paine’s efforts to produce 
a revolution in England is sketchy and superficial, 
and no reader would ever suspect that Paine had 
been a labor agitator who was fired as exciseman 
for his unionizing activities. The author ignores 
Paine’s strictures upon complicated and dicta 
torial governments and his attitude toward the 
police force and the military establishment. 

Mr. Fast has adhered strictly to the form 
of the historical novel, but the adoption of 
this literary form cannot be used to conceal 
superficiality and haste. This is a personal 
narrative, hitting only the dramatic spots in 
Paine’s career, and ignoring the fundamentals. 
It’s a story which might attract the movie 
producers, but it’s neither a good novel nor 
good history. 











Juside and Out 


By MATTHEW LOW 


Thousand Times Nichevo:—Henry Cassidy, star AP corre- 

spondent in Russia, whose frank and honest book Moscow 
Dateline has become a best-seller, may not be permitted to return 
to the U.S.8.R.!1... 

Only this week Louis Fischer (who is himself persona non 
grata) wrote, “I hope Cassidy will return to Russia and write a 
sequel which will tell us what the people of Soviet Russia are 
thinking and saying and how they are living.” ... 

But “Moscow Dateline” was too straightforward about the 
Kremlin regime. Cassidy reported simply that Stalin was “the 
autocrat of Russia” who will remain that “as long as he lives.” 
He told the truth about the heavy censorship in Moscow, and 
the blunders and ignorance of the ruling Communist circles. 
In the Spring of 1941, he writes, all of Europe knew that 
the Nazis were going to march, everybody except “the Russian 
people and the Soviet leaders.” All the stories of Stalin and 
the Axis diplomats are presented plainly, his fondness for 
the Germans, his embraces with the Japs, and also his bitter 
rudeness to Churchill. .. . 

Cassidy told his story straight. But he won’t be able to tell 
another one. Somebody somewhere along the line of diplomatic 
approval has stopped his return-trip to Moscow cold. No pass- 
port, no visa... and it was Stalin himself who gave Cassidy an 
international reputation by addressing two personal letters to 
him on the strategy of war... . 

* * Sd 
A‘ to a Contemporary :—Look, Walter, it’s really very simple. 

A colyumist can’t keep a good name, and have it, too, lined 
up with all kinds of snide, irresponsible wise-cracks. There are lots 
of persons around who don’t like us—some because we’re pro-labor, 
some because we’re anti-Fascist, others because we’re anti-Com- 
munist. We can’t see why you let yourself be used by anti-liberal 
gossip-mongers. ... 

Another smear item against us appeared in your column this 
week. The facts were completely wrong, and the implication was 
faean and vicious—for what’s wrong with taking advertisements 
from Warner Bros.? The major handicap that the press suffers 
from being financially dependent on ads is the none-too-subtle 
influence which the money-men wield in editorial policy. You know 
how much influence the quarter-page “Mission to Moscow” ads 
had on our attitude toward it. What’s more: we wouldn’t want to 
see a precedent set up where, say the Times, refused to print ads 
from people or companies it dislikes or disagrees with. A news- 
paper is obliged, within technical limits, to print advertisements 
offered. Strangely enough, ‘a free press” today depends at least 
on that element of “freedom of advertisement.” .. . 

Anyway, let’s get some fair play from you, Walter. 
“Winchell” isn’t such a bad name—I don’t see why you want 
to change it to “mud.” .. . 

* * = 

t the Same Old Stand:—Well, we woke up one morning bright 

and early, just to look over the neighborhood . and there 
were the Commies, at the same old stand. The boards were daubed 
here and there with a little new paint, and there was a sign tacked 
to a knothole which said: “Old Abe Lincoln split this rail!” ... 
All of which is by way of saying that Comintern, or no Comintern, 
the Kremlin Set still goes its merry way. The critics of 
“Mission to Moscow” were called “Trotskyite anti-war plotters.” 
The Trotskyites were called “Hitlerite mad dogs.” 

As for the Hitlerite mad dogs, well, the Daily Worker 
printed a report that the Nazi-trained canines do not make 
for the German wounded, but “are going first to the fallen 
Russian soldiers, even ignoring nearby wounded German sol- 
diers.” Does that puzzle you? Well, apparently it puzzled the 
Nazi high command, too. But, says the Daily Worker, “the 
dogs’ inherent instincts simply recognize that the Russians are 
better people than their German masters!” ... 

As for the literary department, heaven help the world of cul- 
ture. One day Samuel Putnam reviews Howard Fast’s novel on 
Tom Paine and calls it “great”; the next week Mike Gold comes 
along and locates “traces of Freudian Trotskyism.” Meanwhile, 
the excommunication of Joseph Freeman proceeds. Once the shin- 
ing light of the Kremlin cultural front, Freeman is now “an alleged 
left-wing litterateur,” a man (of course!) who “was never at home 
in the working-class movement!” What can you expect with 
a home like that? 

* x * 
Pp“ of Old Sewery:—‘“Eureka!” came the cry from Westbrook 

Pegler this week the latter-day Diogenes had found, so 
help him, an honest man—and of all places in the Labor move- 
ment! ... Millions of Pegler readers were shocked to read, under 
the familiar “Fair Enough” column-head, a white-worded tribute 
to Harry Lundeberg, leader of the West Coast sailors’ union! 
Here, Pegler announced, was “the most honest and !east devious” 
of labor spokesman. Joe Curran of the much-press-agented Na- 
tional Maritime Union, he noted, “is cunning in the sly and 
slippery manner of the Communist or fellow-traveler and a bit 
of a moocher and glory-hunter.” But Lundeberg is no phoney. 
And as for the casualty exploiter. “It is ghoulish 
(Lundeberg remarked) to use the killing of our membeys to gain 
cheap publicity for the organization or any individual.” ... Who 
would have thought one would live to see it?—Pegler going over- 
board for a bona fide labor man! . . 


lists, no 


Now, if I can get a glimpse of 
the cow going over the moon, I'll be ready to sign off. 





An Exchange 


To the Laterary Editor: 


Paul Goodman’s review of Delmore 


the side of casuistry rather than criticism. 


of vaguely defined and largely mythical 


on this poet’s work. But who, exactly, 


academic readers? 























Schwartz's 


Genesis in your issue of May 22 seems to us to fall on 


ticular strategy is to identify Schwartz with some kind 
academic 
audience which has ostensibly discovered its own image 
are these 
Is Goodman possibly referring to 
poets like Allen Tate and Wallace Stevens, who praised 
Schwartz’s first book? Or perhaps he has in mind the 
editors of the Partisan Review and Kenyon 
who published a good deal of Schwartz’s work (and 











On the whole Goodman’s technique is to inflate what- 
ever faults the poem has and to slight its 


energy in the assimilation of ideas. 


work a truly modern consciousness. 


His par ideas is a dramatic moment in his 


person half-bemused and 


befallen him. 


and their lack of ideas. 


Review, 2 at / 
: judgments with sufficient evidence, 











principle.) 


admitted But by the 


Schwartz is one 
of the few young poets.in America who brings to his 
His awareness of 


attitude to the experience he describes is that of a 
half-agonized 
His characteristic line is friendly anc 
communicative, for he never relies on the obscurantist 
techniques developed by modernism and now exploited was 
by its epigones to conceal both their lack of experience 


A really adequate review of Genesis, supporting its 
should 
tempted to “place” Schwartz in relation to what is 








“certain class of academics,” 





ubiquitous mob who have gone throughuniversities not 
blissfully unaffected but rather getting that kind of 
verbal knowledge of causes and other explanations that 


poetry, and his makes a person feel that his own experience is flat, 
known beforehand, and not really his own. These per- 
what has sons are suffering a cultural crisis exactly the opposite 


when new sciences under- 
values on which everyday life 
to these persons the established 
sciences have all the values and everyday life is empty. 
What Schwartz gives to such persons was the subjeet 


of my review 


of that of the last century, 
mined the traditional 


founded; for now 





have at- In all history—here, Mr. Rahv, is a generalization! 
major pecple so ignorant as 


there has never bee 































Gcodman’s, too, for that matter)? Or is he referring actually being written in English at the present tim the Americans. 1 top to bottom. A technology with- 
to popular reviewers like John Chamberlain and Lewis as well as in relation to the tradition of modern poetry. out a culture! school throughout adolescence, 
Gannett? But the point is that the Samer Severnees Instead, Goodman chose to dismiss Schwartz for not the young get to life pretty late, but to learning they 
have so far ignored Schwartz. A final alternative sug- conforming to some personal standard of avant-gardist certainly do not get at all. Yet apart from this organ- 
gests itself. Perhaps Goodman means to say that purity. What comes through, however, is the arrogane: ized retardation of our compulsory h 100l system, 
university-teachers prefe Schwartz to other young ations than the purity. it is hard to see how the pure verbal ‘ont” of a 
poets? If so, then whe re does Go seman get the =— Philip Rahv, Roosevelt. ’ acceptable, 
tical evidence to support his observation? Has he taken William Phillips. (Let me attempt to find a 
a Gallup poll of university-teachers’ taste in contempo- ture it rather than to use 
rary poetry? iain ies vealt promotion of inter- 
In our opinion, Go is indulging nself in I am afraid that these writers do not have my national culture, wou 1 be an unforgivable crime.) 
dubious psychol: sudience-reactions. The word opinion of academics. (1) Far from being th As more specific points in the letter: (1) Since 
“academic” as h it has no real ref¢ rence eithe “mortal enemy,” etc., I think at they of I ‘o not reason by the extensional logic but by an older 
to the content of z's writing or to the literary the two or three essential cultural I an ethod depending on the meaning rathet than the ex- 
status of these critics and reviewers who have at one proud that by training and profession n ension of rms, I ) t r Gallup polls; nor do I 
time or another praised Schwartz. The fact is that vocation) | am a minor academic myself. (2) But ! oer nake valizations (2) Certainly the 
the material of Genesis is of a virulent and sident did not say that the poet’s admirers icademics, Ae Rev few (and Alien Tate) are academic, in 
nature, pre the kind of thing to which the aca- but a “ee rtain class of academics.” ( And far fron doth the good and the bad sens But the Partisan Re- 
demie mind itually hostile. But one could never  iioititying Delmore Schwartz with this c I should s not academic at all: it s neither the virtue of 
suspect this from reading Goodman’s review. which  ... that he is not an academic at poe ation nor the vices of stuffiness and defeat. (3) 
mainly consi f a series of generalizations. His y Page Sars the eminent sense, orou As é equate i uld “place” the 
nost te remark is that Schwartz should have schclar, lover, and transmitter of ancient and , ‘ what gall! If € ‘ at, does Rahv 
used poetry whe he now uses prose, and vice versa. jo, ning; the indispensable conservatoi 9 k that a criti ' enough i 
3ut that is nothing more than a gratuitous inversion nformation, perspective. and humility. a h iste this a\ e crea . ¢ From such 
of the poet’s intentions. And while making himself out aliaeantattatic ts pe intransigant single-standard, and critics one ear St g the second rate 
) 1 rtal enemy of academicians, Goodman him- fas eee fore feels an amused dismay the face of they are often acut (4 As fe nyself, I am not 
self haul yut the age-old machinery of academic this kind of stuff that appears; but this ts hin ‘ avant-gardiste eiths pure pure. Rather I feel 
formalism in vying down the law as to the nature and bad way for understanding what the ; ew poet fam hgnting a rear-gua and sing action on behalf 
proper uses of the poetic medium. <3 talking about (He defends him vwav f honest and direct speech against an overwhelming 


Paul Goodmaa, 
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Mines 


The foreign correspondents 
entered the propaganda cam- 
paign against the miners this 
week, with flaming reports of 
“indignation” in the U. S. 
Army abroad. 

But among the soldiers in 
service were thousands of ex- 
miners. Said one: “I never 
thought John L. was really for 
us, but those coal operators 
are always trying to cut us 
down. If our boys don’t get 
something now, they'll never 


we 


get it! 








The F.S.A.—An American Way 
To Solve Our Farm Problems 


By T. SWANN HARDING 
7 begins to appear as if the Farm Security 

Administration might be saved. If it is saved, 
under restrictions and limita- 

3ut its salvation will at least 
demonstrate that we Americans are willing to 
make appropriations for the doing of useful 
social and economic work, previded we surround 
them with sufficient limitations to prevent an 
administrative staff from performing the work 
with the highest efficiency. 

The reason we act as we do about this matter 
is that we Americans also very much fear 
Government. In 1787 a group of our ancestors 
got together in Philadelphia to write us a 
Constitution. The press and the public were 
rigidly excluded, (Incidentially therefore, their 
exclusion at Hot Springs had the best of prece- 
dent.) The idea was that the delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention talk to 
the galleries and the press, but would attend to 
business. 

They did just that too. They proceeded in a 
most workmanlike way and fashioned us a Con- 
stitution. That was the cradle of our liberties. 
Sut, under that Constitution, these ancestors of 
hogtied the Government with so many 
checks and Beveridge of the 
3everidge plan the other day chided us Amer- 
icans with being afraid of government and of 
democracy, quite unlike the English. So also we 


it will operate 
tions, of course. 


would not 


ours 


balances that 


frequently get almost hysterical over something 
as traditional and conservative as all get-out. 
No institution in Washington fits better into 
the pattern of life as esteemed by the Founding 
Fathers than the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. However, it started life as an independent 
unit called the Resettlement Administration, on 
April 30, 1935, and the ghost of the respectable 


conservative gentleman who was its first head 
still lingers about it. Like the old horse that 
shys suddenly at the low limb on the willow, 
after passing it placidly for years, we Amer- 


icans often take fright at ghosts and illusions. 





HE Farm Security Administration is dedi- 
cated to the idea that the family-size farm 
should be preserved and perpetuated. This no- 
tion is so quaintly reactionary that, to the minds 
of some, it is positively obsolete. However, after 
the old manorial pattern of agriculture dis- 
appeared, that of individual] holdings by sepa- 
rate families came in. This was just about the 
time we achieved out and our 
Founding Fathers visualized agriculture rather 
rigidly in this pattern. 
They were not prescient 
the marked advances ‘in 
increase t 
facilitate the cultiva 
monopolistic 
thousands of 
True, agriculture 
integration in 


independence, 








foresee 
technology which would 
bounds, 
‘ holdings by 
owners, and_ tracto 
perators off the land. 
readily lend itself 


units, as in 


enough to 


farm tenancy by leaps and 
tion of large 





absentee 
individual] 
does not 


to large-scale huge 


industry. Sut large holdings of separately 
operated enterprises became common. The small 
operator found himself in an_ irresistable 


squeeze. 
The Founding Fathers made a great deal of 


equality of opportunity. They felt that it was 
an obligation of democratic society to help those 
who, through no fault of their own, could not 
readily help themselves. They felt that every 


man should have stake and his opportunity, 


which accounts in Jarge part for our old public 
land policy. So, in line with that philosophy, an 
institution was 





n 


at last established to help these 


unfortunates upon whom technical inefficiency 
was imposed by poverty, or who were already 
being forced off the soil 

The Farm ‘urity Administration tackles 





this job in a variety of ways, most important of 
which is the 
are essentially character loans 
farm families, in 
their rehabalitation. Rehabilitation comes first 





yr of noncollateral or what 
to disadvantaged 
rder to enable them to effect 


making 


and repayment second—just the reverse of the 
order when credit is obtained from commercial 
full collateral. The 
ers are ! a very re il sense the 
] ily applied fon 


technol 
consequences. 


sources demanding borrow- 


victims of a 
profit and 
witn 1} 

The loan 


survey of the farm family, it 


made only after a careful 
farm and ie policies. The necessity for 
followir entifically approved farm and home 
practice 
upon this, Pos iV an 
usually more dive ie 
required of ‘ 
policy speak for themselve vl oa prove 
to be more pro ive than any f n of farm 
subsidy ever inve: 

Inara ti nM 6, Secreta 


announced { t t s < ! laDliitatior 





Administration funds do quite as well. Up to 
the first of 1943 some 23,000 of these borrowers 
had paid back a total of $3,000,000 more than 
the installments due, their repayments being at 
a rate of 1% installments a year on a 40-year 
amortization plan. 

The magnificent food-production records of 
these farmers in the Food for Freedom Program 
is well known. Whereas all farmers increased 
milk production only 3 per cent, recipients of 
FSA loans increased their 20 per cent, 1942 over 
1941, and contributed 36 per cent of the entire 
increase in milk production for 1942. Whereas 
all farmers increased production of dried beans 
only 6 per cent, FSA farmers increased theirs 
34 per cent, and they produced 27 per cent of 
the total increase for 1942. 

In 1942, FSA farmers increased their pork 
production 86 per cent over 1941. The figures 
for eges were 31 per cent, beef 38, chickens 36, 
peanuts 88, soybeans 106, and sugar beets 24, 
The total number of all farmers was 9,097,000 
in 1942, while the number of actively supervised 
FSA borrowers producing that year was but 
163,914 or 7.6 per cent of the entire number. 
That this government investment in the in- 
tegrity of the American character is warranted 
there can be no doubt. 

Of course, there are alternatives. We could 
continue these people on relief at $300 or more 
au year instead of rehabilitating families for 
good for a total cost of $75, but businessmen 
would regard such procedure as fiscally insane. 
We could insist that they go to other institu- 
tions tor their credit, but they lack collateral 
and could get none. We could ask them to repu- 
diate technology and turn themselves into a 
sort of sub-human American peasantry. That 
would be utterly alien to our philosophy. 

It is true that in the course of its experi- 
mentation the Farm Security Administration 
has tried dut forms of cooperative farming 
which bear rather more resemblance to ancient 
manorial agriculture than to communistic cor- 
porate farms. Even these ventures have certain 
advantages over the holding of huge numbers 
of small tracts by banks and insurance com- 
panies which farm them vicariously through 
paid supervisors. Some of them were quite 
successful; others were not. 

In any case they were purely experimental, 
and it is certainly no more heinous to carry 
on a social and economic experiment than to 
perform one in chemistry, physics, or biogene- 
tics. Just why a people superficially so de- 
voted to science as we are should undergo 
alarm when the experimental scientific method 
is used in the field of social science, where it 
must be used more and more to render these 
disciplines useful tools to us, it is difficult to 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Letter: Shipshaw Scandal 


xposes Alcoa, Company Unions Grow 


By A. ANDRAS 
Special to The New Leader 
TTAWA.—For the past few weeks Parlia- 
ment has been discussing the United Na- 
tions Mutual Aid Bill. The bill will provide a 
billion dollars whereby Allies will be able to 
purchase war supplies, including foodstuffs, in 
Canada in proportion to their needs and without 
incurring debt. Canada has in effect added a 
billion dollars to the common pool of the United 
Nations as part cf its contribution to the war 
effort. This bill is to be distinguished from the 
previous billion dollar gift inasmuch as this 
time Canada will make direct allocation of 
supplies to the separate Allies, Russia or China 
or Australia, or any other, without rerouting 
them through Britain. Last year Britain was 
the scle recipient and in turn decided the 
redistribution. 

The bill has won the approval of nearly all 
parties in the House. Opposition to it has.come 
only from a small but vociferous group of 
isolationist members from Quebec. They stand 
now as before for a limited participation in the 
war; in their opinion Canada has done too much 
already. Although badly outvoted in the House, 
the unfortunate aspect of the whole situation 
is that a federal election would reveal greater 
support for them than their present numbers 
would indicate. French Canada in the main is 
still suspicious of British motives in this war, 
and the Government has made no concerted 
effort to enlighten it otherwise. 

* 4 * 
Foreign Investments 

NTERTWINED with the discussion on the bill 

was the vexed question of repatriation of 
British investments in Canada. British capital- 
ists have always been heavy investors in Cana- 
dian industry and even now continue to draw 
interest on their investments. Some $800,000,000 
have already been taken over by the British 
government and sold to Canadian investors in 
order to obtain Canadian currency for war 
purchases, but there still remain over $1,000,- 
000,000 worth invested in such corporations as 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Canadian Industries 
Ltd., the Hudson’s Bay Co. and others. The 
conservatives in the House are opposed to any 
further repatriation, which is not surprising. 

The C.C.F. has taken an opposite stand. While 
not suggesting that the repatriation should be 
used to counterbalance the Mutual Aid bill, the 
C.C.F. is of the opinion that it would enable 
the Canadian people to obtain ownership and 
control of its own resources. It is furthermore 
true that there is outstanding a non-interest- 


bearing British debt of $700,000,000 against 
which these repatriated investments could be 


applied. The C.C.F. position was well put by its 
House leader, Mr. M. J. Coldwell: 

“If it were a question of giving these to 
the common people of Great Britain, I would 
take another view. But we are simply allow- 
ing control of these great organizations by 
a group of private absentee capitalists who 
have exploited the Canadian and the British 
people through the years.” 

* tk . 


The Shipshaw Scendal 

HE other day Mr. Ccldwell threw a bomb- 

shell into the proceedings with his exposé 
of the Shipshaw deal. It is the only too familiar 
story of Monopoly and Cartel—exploitation of 
the country and the people by a power-and- 
money-lusting few. 

From 1939 to 1942 the Aluminum Company, 
owner of Shipshaw, has seen its assets rise 
from $126,000,000 to $350,000,000. This almost 
threefold increase has not been due to any 
special ability of its management but to its 
ability to grasp the Camadian and other govern- 
ments by the throat and the willingness of these 


governments to perpetuate this blackguarding. 
The Canadian government’s assistance to the 
Canadian branch of Alcoa has been made through 
a special depreciation allowance of over $177,- 
000,000 to be spread over the years 1941-45. 
One-hundred-per-cent depreciation is allowed on 
all capital expenditures for expanding aluminum 
production; sixty per cent on the Shipshaw 
power development. Britain, the U.S.A. and 
Australia have also contributed advance pay- 
ments totaling $93,000,000. If these governments 
cancel any portion of their orders, the balances 
of these prepayments need not be refunded. 
Great Britain has also made the Aluminum 
Ccmpany of Canada a special loan of $55,600,- 
000 at 3 per cent. This loan is repayable in full 
only if the capacity constructed thereby is fully 
utilized in any of the years from 1941 to 1961. 
If in any year only partial capacity is used, 








CCF's M. J. Coldweil 


then that year’s instalment is repayable only 
in proportionate part, both as to principal and 
interest. 

Out of war contracts, then, Aluminum has 
emerged with one of the largest power 
utilities in the world and the largest alumi- 
num producing facilities in the United 
Nations. 

The result is reflected in the company’s stocks 
on the market. Common stcck rose from 65 a 
year ago to 133 in May of this year. The 
company has recently placed $15,000,000 in 
preferred stock on the market. Mr. Coldwell 
has charged that shares were spread in limited 
quantities throughout the country in order to 
establish a semblance of vested interest among 
small investors, favorable to the continued exist- 
ence of the company as a monopoly. Other stock 
manipulations have taken place, calculated to 
increase the value of the shares of original 
stockholders. 

The connection with the Canadian minister 
to Washington with the Aluminum deals has 
nct been the least of the government’s discom- 
fiture. Mr. Coldwell drew the attention of the 
House of Commons—and the people of Canada 
—to the fact that Mr. Leighton McCarthy was 
up to January of this year a director of the 
Aluminum Company of Canada and is still a 
director and vice-president of its parent body, 
Aluminum Ltd. 

It is customary (although not compulsory) 
for ministers to resign their directorates upcn 
appointment. Mr. McCarthy is also a director 
of power companies which have actively opposed 
the development of publicly owned power deve!l- 
opments, particularly the St. Lawrence Water- 
way project. 

“This House know,” Mr. 


should Coldwell 


stated, “that the New York state power authori- 
ties, the government organization, in its annual 
report for 1937 named Mr. McCarthy as one of 
the men blocking the development of the St. 
Lawrence waterways as a public enterprise. The 
New York power authority also named Canada 
Life Assurance, cf which Mr. McCarthy and 
Arthur W. Davis, brother of the president of 
Aluminum of America, are directors, as 
associated with numerous power companies in 
blocking public power enterprises.” In view of 
all these facts Mr. Coldwell has demanded a 
royal commission to fully investigate the nego- 
tiations pertaining to Shipshaw and “to see 
what the implications are to the public of 
Canada and of the United States.” 
* oa « 


Quebec Moves Ahead 

HE Province of Quebec has recently moved 

a little closer to equality with the other 
provinces. After fifty years of agitation com- 
pulsory education has been instituted in Quebec. 
This will mean that tens of thousands cf chil- 
dren who hitherto left school semi-illiterates, 
because of the young age at which they were 
withdrawn by their parents, will have to attend 
until age fourteen. 

The implications are many. There will be a 
greater degree of true literacy, not merely the 
ability to sign one’s name. Child labor will] be 
reduced and more adults employed, thereby 
raising the general level of earnings. The posi- 
tion of the teachers, some of the most exploited 
in Canada, will be improved. The very legis- 
lation itself will remove some of the stigma 
attached to Quebec in many people’s minds and 
improve the badly strained national unity. 

While the present provincial government has 
propcsed no measures which have not existed 
elsewhere for generations, it has been, for 
Quebec, quite progressive. Provincial elections 
in the near future will indicate whether it has 
been able to win the support of the people. 
Premier Godbout has endangered his future to 
a considerable extent by his almost complete 
endorsation of the war in this stronghold of 
isolationism. It is significant that the new pro- 
vincial party Bloc Populaire, thoroughly isola- 
tionist, has been growing apace. This will reflect 
itself not only provincially but federally as well, 
since Quebec sends 65 members to the House of 
Commons, of whom not more than ten are ever 
English-speaking. 

* 


Struggle on the Labor Front 

N the Labor front there is unrest, suspicion 

and bitterness. Management is determined 
to fight to the last ditch before it will yield 
labor the right to recognize, to recognition and 
collective bargaining. Half of the cases brought 
to the federal Department of Labour for con- 
ciliation purposes have to do with union recog- 
nition. At thé time of writing, a large steel mill 
in Hamilton and eight steel mills in Galt are 
tied up by strikes because of the refusal of the 
employ to meet with the union. 

The war effort invariably takes second place 
in the eensiderations of management; destruc- 
tion of labor organization comes first. The cam- 
paign for company unionism is stronger than 
ever. 

This brings to mind a typical blunder of the 
Labour Department. Recently the Minister ane 
nounced that there were over 800 labor-managi. 
ment committees in Canada. The figure seemed 
so thoroughly exaggerated that investigations 
were made. From these it appears that a sub- 
stantial number, if not a majority, of these 
so-called committees are nothing but company 
unions under various disguises. 

The people who collected the information for 
the department simply did not know the differ- 
ence and the companies canvassed did not bother 
to be too enlightening. 








Vigilance on the Home Front 








By MILTON R. KONVITZ 
N June 8, 1942, the United States Supreme 
Court, by a 5-4 vote, upheld the constitu- 
tionality of an ordinance of the City of Opelika, 
Alabama, requiring book agents to pay a license 
fee of $10 per annum, and transient distributors 
$5 per annum. At the same time it also up- 
held requirements in Arkansas and 
Arizona. 

Justice Reed wrote the majority decision and 
Justice Frankfurter, Jackson, Roberts and 
Byrnes agreed with him. Justice Stone, Black, 
Douglas and Murphy dissented. 

In February of this year Justice Rutledge 
took the place of Justice Byrnes, and soon after, 
the Court reconsidered these cases. On May 3rd, 
the Court, again by a 5-4 vote, reversed itself 
and declared the Opelika and similar ordinances 
unconstitutional. Justice Rutledge had voted 
with Justices who previously con- 
stituted the minority, and brought a new align- 
ment. 

Ten opinions were written in the more recent 
taking up 65 pages of rather fine print. 
ignificance ought not to be glossed over. 


license 


the four 


cases, 
Their 
Although the litigation in the Opelika and 
other involved only Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, a religious sect that peddled litera- 
ture from door-to-door, far reaching con- 
sequences were involved for freedom of the 
press and religion, as is evidenced by the 
fact that briefs supporting the petition for 
rehearing were filed by the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association and the 
ACLU. It is worth while to analyze the 
more important decisions. 


cases 


involving an ordinance of Jean- 
Was required for can- 
vassing or writing 
the opinion for the majority held the ordinance 
unconstitutional. 

Itinerant evangelists, who preach through 
literature distributed or sold, Douglas held, 
are as worthy of protection as are the well- 
»aid preachers who disseminate their be- 
liefs from the pulpit. Distribution of litera- 
ture is a constitutional privilege which may 

taxed (unless the fee is only nomi- 
nal), for the power to tax may be exercised 
in a way that would destroy the privilege. 





‘ } 
nette, Pa., a_ license 


oliciting. 


Justice Douglas, 


not be 


J STICE Frankfurter, one of the dissenters, 


refused to be placed in a defensive position. 
The minority, not the majority, are the real 
defenders of religious freedom, he argued, for, 
e said, by making religious institutions tax- 
free, the majority join together church and 


state and compel the state to support the 





church. Why, he asks, if church and state are 
to be separate, should not the former pay for 
the police protection it incurs? 

He answers the objection of Justice Douglas 
that the power to tax may be used to destroy 
religion, by quoting the famous sentence of 
Holmes: “The power to tax is not the power 
to destroy while this Court sits.” 

The provocative facts in the cases come 
out only in the dissenting opinion of Justice 
Jackson. He calls attention to this situa- 
tion: Jeannette is an industrial city of 
16,000 inhabitants. Each home was visited 
by a Jehovah’s Witness, and, if the house- 
holder would listen, a record was played in 
which religion, especially the Catholic 
Church, was attacked as a racket. Naturally, 
offended householders complained to the 
police and several Witnesses were arrested. 
Their local head visited the Mayor and 
threatened to flood the City with Witnesses 
—more Witnesses than the police would be 
able to handle. On Palm Sunday the threat 
was made good: over 100 Witnesses, in 
more than 25 automobiles, swooped down 


ITH this issue The 

New Leader begins 
a department covering 
the civil liberties front 
in wartime. The writer 
is Milton Konvitz, Pro- 
fessor of Law at New 
York University Law 
School, and associate 
counsel of the National 
Ass’n for the Advance- 
ment of Colored Peo- 
les, as well as a contributor to 
law journals. 


leading 


Vigilance on the home front is a vital 
necessity these days. Events such as the 
“zoot-suit war” in Los Angeles, the in- 
creasing racial tension in Washington and 
Detroit, indicates that nerves are becom- 
ing frayed and that resort to violence on 
the part of some groups may be in the 
offing. In these cases, civil rights must 
be zealously guarded as one of the basic 
freedoms for which we fight. 

Prof. Konvitz’s article will appear on 
a monthly basis. In this introductory ar- 
ticle he discusses the basic views on civil 
liberties recently elaborted by the Supreme 
Court. 
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The Supreme Court and American 


on the town. The Fire Department was 
called out to help the policemen. 

One of the books distributed or sold is Ruth- 
erford’s “Enemies,” which vilifies religion in 
general, and the Catholic Church in particular: 

Is not the householder entitled to a degree of 
protection? Jackson points out that many in- 
habitants of the town work at night and must 
sleep in the daytime. Why should their rest be 
disturbed against their will? 

Jackson also asks if the Court should be in- 
different to the fact that here what paraded as 
religious ideology and evangelism was really 
obscene, commercial and abusive. The behavior 
here revealed is not worthy of a place alongside 
religious preaching. A man’s home is his refuge, 
and he should be protected from such onslaughts 
and disturbances. The Court, in his opinion, has 
tied the hands of authorities in dealing 
with a provocative subject. 


local 


HE Court also considered an ordinance 
of the City of Struthers, Ohio, which 
made it unlawful for any person distribut- 
ing handbills to ring the door-bell or sound 
the door knocker. Justice Black, in his opin- 
ion for the majority, declared the ordinance 
unconstitutional, and stated that “door-to- 
door distribution of circulars is essential to 
the poorly financed causes of little people.” 
Black pointed out that control to receive or 
reject callers must be vested in the 
holder; calling cannot be prohibited. 
Justice Murphy, concurring, stated that free- 
dom of religion has a higher dignity under the 
Constitution than personal con- 
venience. We must intolerant, 
turbulent religious groups;in time they will mel- 
low into tolerance and will be accepted by the 


house- 


municipal or 


tolerate even 


community or sink into oblivion. 
HE opinions of Justice Jackson and 
Justice Frankfurter, while the most 
plausible when read superficially, are the 


most disappointing when examined care- 
fully. 
Jackson analyzes the literature distrib- 


uted by Jehovah’s Witnesses and concludes 
that it is unworthy of protection. In his 
ardor Jackson overlooks the fact that his 
zeal had made him a censor. Freedom of 
the press exists not only for the literature 
worthy of Justice Jackson's approval but 
for the literature, too, that merits his con- 
demnation. From the standpoint of consti- 


tutional law the quality of Rutherford’s 
writings is totally irrelevant. More than 
this: the absence of merit in them is a 


Liberties 


challenge to us not to become censors! 





Frankfurter argues that tax-exemption for 
religious institutions unites church and state. 


But suppcse the state decided to tax the land 
holdings of all religious institutions—which 
would be hurt and which might be benefited? 
The well-to-do institutions like the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and the Jewish Reform Temples would 
not be seriously affected; but the poorer sects 
and denominations would be pushed to the wall 
and perhaps ultimately eliminated. To this 
prospect we not to be indifferent; for 
religious rights, as Madison said, find their 
security only in “a multiplicity of sects.” We 
have tax exemption for all churches so that a 
group like Jehovah’s Witnesses might exist! 

Why, asks Justice Frankfurter, should not 
churches be required to pay a quid pro quo? 
They get protection from the state; why should 
they not pay for it? 

In the first place, what specific protection 
would a Witness receive for his license fee of 
$1.50 per day? The answer is: no more protec- 
tion than any other person on the street. If 
the city may charge him a fee, why may it not 
charge any visitor to the city, who, in a general 
way, would benefit from the existence of a local 
police force? 

In the second place, churches are tax-free not 
because they are churches, but because they are 
not business corporations, because they are not 
profit-making. Any institution, 
charitable, educational, professional, religious 
or what-not that is non-profit-making is tax 
exempt. Such institutions may in fact be 
wealthy, big and powerful (for example, the 
American Medical Asscciation, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Mt. Sinai Hospital). The hypothesis is 
that served by stimulating 
through tax exemption the free expression of 


ought 


organized for 


public interest is 











citizens in activities that stand removed from 
the profit motive. 

Tax exemption for churches may not be 
written into the Constitution, but the uniform 
practice of states and their subdivisions for 
150 years indicates a constitutional practice or 
custom that cannot ily be brushed aside, How 
does the Supreme Court know what is “due 
process” in the trial of a case? By reference 
to the best ictice in the best courts. The 
Constitution f gives no definition. This is 
equally true 1e provision for the “free exer- 
cise” of religion in the First Amendment. 


HE annoyance one may feel when summoned 
to the door by a Jehovah’s Witness is a small 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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French Unity Prepares W 











“Latin-Americans are looking forward—with the hope that “Yankee Imperialism” is gone forever... . 


ehind Latin Unrest — What Future 
or the ‘Good-Neighbor’ Policy? 


By ERNESTO GALARZA 
Labor Secretary, Pan-American Union. 
OUND economic and trade rel: 


basis of the Good Neighbor 








must distinguish at a t 
proaches. The first is the approach of the i 
vestment mind—the mi it merely thinks of 
the highest retu least 1 and the 
smallest output of effort. The straight invest 
ment approach of tl pe e 
of the way in which for capital has re- 
garded Latin Americ iri e middle of ‘ 
nineteenth century. 

The second approach 1 t] of h La 





American entrepreneur, the Latin American 


businessman, who hopes at to take 











the place of the gr vestor and entre 
preneur. This viewpoint is different from the 
first mai in that it repr Ss e& n 
tionalism as against ecor ionalism 


of the straight profit variety 


The third approac that of the worker, 
whether it be the worker of Mexico, of Arge: 
tina, of Cuba, or of the United States. 

The Good Neighbor policy is a new de- 


relations of the United 
I hope it marks 

But 
Good 


parture in the 
States and Latin America. 
a permanent change in those relations. 
it must be remembered that the 
Neighbor policy out of a system of 
economic and trade relations which, if con- 
tinued, will not provide a sound and lasting 
foundation for that policy. 

United States investments in Latin 
America have been no different from British 
or German or Spanish or French invest- 
ments. All had traditionally a 
characteristic approach to Latin America as 
a field for profitable undertakings. 


arose 


these have 


features of that approach the 


HE main 
following: 


are 


The concentration of investment 





capital in one or two or perhaps three maior 
industries in a given count ch offered the 
highest return in the shortest time with the 
least risk. This led to the single-crop economy 
of practically all the Lai American natio? 

which has been the major cause of their low 


living standards, 
archaic agriculture, a: 
From the foreign inv« 
means nothing but 
nothing else, Costa Rica was syno 
coffee, Chile with nitrates, 

Also, this 
untrammel < 
labor. Investors found some of 
the 


unorganized. Agriculture provided a 


their 


productivity, 


ir incipient in 





stor’s standpoint 


Mexico was oil and 


and so on. 


economic arrangement favored by 


d private ¢ rprise stressed cheap 
the lowest 
scales in world ir tn 
was 
reserve of 
not only 
purposely prolo ved, prese 
by large scal t 
small-time politicians elevated to positi Oo 
national leadership. 

Moreover, the development of the ecor . 
of the Latin Americ rt ( Wi ased 
primarily on the ne of a world marke 
which the invest e interest rather thar 
jn the needs of these republic and thei people 
The examples of Mexico—or of Cuba, Chile, 
or Peru, ll t 4 
eign investment ; i trade re tions, Nal iv, to 





illiterate peons. This situatio s 


accepted; it as 1 many 1! ance 








produce just hose mete 
markets demanded or on which profits 
made, and not 
which the 
tain life and to 
more decent. 
Still 
and one which 
was the indifference to the provement 
educational level of t people, of the voc: 
tional skills, of their te eal ¢ tence. 


Foreign enterprise posed i é 


] } ation ? j 
10Cca popuiatlle eecded 


another characteristic of 





nopoly on the bas it dusti wh 
established in Lat A me a. Ar 
nopoly extended Tt tne t yi ! g 


port 





understand the int ‘ tee 
managerial, of the ( t vhic were the 
backbone of national | 
Has the Good Ne 
made a difference, has it 
I do not believe 
believe, 


re. 
ighbor policy already 
changed this ap- 
it has—yet. Why? 
have very little to 


proach? 
The reasons, I 








do with the personal intentions or generous 


hopes of those who formulated and have 
applied the Good Neighbor policy. They 
have to do with a historical situation and 


with deep social and political trends in the 
United States. 


Neigh- 


should be remembered that the Good 





bor policy started squarely behind the eight 
ball. Whether we call certai international 
event n the American continent, especially 
around the Caribbean, by which the United 
States lost so much prestige among the Latir 





American peo; by their right names or by 











diplomatic phrases, the fact is that in the late 
1920’s we had a imber of skeletons to bury. 
And that was the first task of the Good Nei 

ber policy to correct the unfortunate conse- 


which had 





quences of an international 





policy 





definitely made this country, if not a bad neigh 
This 


decade was 


ar, at least an uncomfortable one. could 


achieved in a sven a 


Gay; 


rdly enough to begin the task. 
k was undertaken, moreover, just 
when the United States was going 


The 


salvage, 


through a 


were 


severe crisis. major problems 


those of 


neighborliness. So it 


those of domestic 


} 


good 


not 
inter-American was 
not to ve 
the 


any con 


expected that during the past decade 
people of the United States 
iderable part of their thinking to the 


q ld iv 
woulda give 


question of how to correct the sour memories 
of Nicaragu or to straighten out the dents 
that the Stick had made on Latin Amer- 





icans, physically, economically and spiritually. 





Then came World War Two. This country 
was against its will, into a_ bloody 
costly onged struggle. To win this 
struggle the United States found itself im- 


mediately in need of the sympathy, the political 
the aid of the othe 
American republics. This great 1 emer- 
gency was reflected in the sudden energizing of 
the Good Ns policy; in its 1 
I im of that policy was, and per- 


“produce 


cooperation, economic 





natic 





ighbo imme 





now with 





vhat you have, give us all 


end let us 


should chi 


you can produce, 


to question whether 


the 





can or? 





long-run ideas on 





which our econon and trade relations have 
heen based.” 
So we, the American people, have taken what 





we inherited, in the way of technic 
human 
and 
limit to 


now it is beside the point to say that it 


way of resources, 


way of trade commerce and 


stretched it to th win the 


war. 




















tuke us longer to win the war—so far a 
A ime in co is concerned—because fo 
dre s we preferred illiterate la 
€ r \ s DeCE se Ve T snea ¢ ? 
tries into one-we ye blin< es of 
neie Cl ) ? duc 101 bece € Ww ¢ thoug { 
oO} othing of Lati Ame la source 
velihood 1 well-being for i ow people. 
i our ey cy and ther 0 t t U0 
ri rreli ey he p: The 
r tl 
I 1¢ ne v tl v oO & about th post 
! ning is whether we have learned from 
th t ether w re going to cor ¢ 
ng ( sca i ! ‘ cI le ] iC A 
to ma pove Vs exist ever cour 
of Lat \merica 


In the judgment of many Latin American 


workers—and I agree with their approach 


—the blue print of the future economy, 
trade and commercial exchange of the 
Americas will have to take cognizance of 
the following basic considerations, if this 


war, when it is won, is really going to make 
fighting 
lines, 


a difference to the people who are 
it on the battle lines, on the assembly 


in the mine pits of Bolivia, in the rubber 
jungles of Brazil. 
i eng 
t I \ ( r l 
. T 
worke! I g 
t} h « } i ' y 
mie cal r ) el pe le nt ( ri 
t the ist mo rl macnine! to produ 
more with less effort, they will not be able to 
create a surplus sufficient to give them ar! 








“trustee” of French interests by 
“accords d’Anfa” (Anfa is the name of the 
hotel in which the agreements were con- 


cluded). But none of those concerned—Roose- 
velt, Churchill, Giraud—ever abandoned the 
hope of achieving a fusion of the French forces. 
To this end, Giraud was disposed to make the 
utmost concessions, 

Ignorant persons have persistently said and 
repeated that Washington supported General 
Giraud, and London backed General de Gaulle. 
It is absolutely untrue. Washington and Lon- 
don were plainly in 
supporting General Giraud and in making every 


agreement in basically 
effort to induce de Gaulle to come to an under- 
standing with him. The Churchill 
befcre the American Congress underlined 
fore all the world what “insiders” already knew 
about the matter. Only political illiterates 
would suppose that the British 


address of 
be- 


Premier could 


si “forget” to mention de Gaulle in his memorable 
address. 
It is now possible to be less reserved than 


formerly with regard to the relations between 
de Gaulle and the British and American govern- 
ments. Up to the present moment, an easily 
understood discretion enforced silence upon the 
But it is 


that the de 


observer. impossible 


the fact 


informed now 


conceal Gaulle group 





decent 
worker, 


thing like a standard of living. The 
Latin American whether he be an In- 
dian or a mestizo or of any other racial strain, 
is not lazy. He is illiterate, he is underfed, and 
unskilled. Even these conditions, 
has produced a surplus, but that 
just enough to fill the ships 
country 


New France 


he is under 


he can and 
surplus has been 
that the wealth of 


a foreign lar 


Peyrouton resigned. 


took his away to 





Giraud feared a coup. 
of any worker is the end- 
he has received, of the 
he has been given, of the hospitals 
that have provided him with care when he has 
If the blue print of 
the future not change the pattern of the 
past In respect,.the -house that we propose 
to build will rest on the same old termite-bitten 
foundations. 


The productivity 
' : De Gaulle was almost 


1¢ 
product of the educatior 





opportunitl 


arrested by Muselier in 


fallen iil. the streets of Algiers. 


been injure 1 o1 





... But the conferences 


went on—and unity for } 


Industrialization must not mean the 
dumping of all the second-hand machinery 
which the United States will not need after pleted. 
the war. eo 


ba 
United 


so hostile to Great Britain that some- 


a New France was com- 


Traditionally, this has been the practice 
of foreign capital with regard to Latin 
America—to send down there obsolescent 
equipment, or to neglect the retirement of 
obsolete machinery. Anybody who proposes and later , 
to set up in Latin America a kind of in- thing had to be done to end this state of affairs. 
dustrialization which will relieve United * 

States enterprise of the problem of what HE British lift 
to do with the outdated plants that will dot = ; 

this land when peace comes is already call- censorship rules which had protected the de 
ing strikes on the Latin American 
worker. 


yma America 

face this fa 
tion 
peace to a degree approximating very closely 
the level of production we have reached in war. 
This expansion must make up for the time our 
lost during the nineteenth century 
and the first decade of the twentieth, when 
it neglected socially useful, economically feasible 














took a position so hostile to the States 


government decided to the 


two Gaulle party, and the London press began to 
bring into the open certain disagreeable facts. 
The anti-American attitude of 
de Gaullist organ ,La Marseillaise, 
which it will be 


violently the 


provoked 
, central and south, must I 


face it squarely: produc- 
maintained and even expanded in 


s, nortl ‘ : : 

reactions, of interesting to 
ct and ° 
quote at least one. Here is what was printed, 


among other things, in the London Spectator on 
April 9th under the signature of 


must be 


Janus: 

“There is, by the way, one activity of the 
Fighting French 
considerable 


continent ae : 
ontinent movement which is 


n. Its 


arousing 


La 


weekly 





critici 
habitually 


paper, 


Marseillaise, adopts an anti-Amer- 


znd politically sound areas of development— ; : , ; 

highways, roads and communications. In the ican attitude which, I believe, is strongly re- 
field of services, consumers’ goods, transporta- sented in many American quarters, and is cer- 
tion and food production alone the Americas ainly disapproved in many British—and, in- 
have enough to keep themselves busy, work- deed, in some French. It is not satisfactory 
ing to produce the tools and necessities of that a journal published on British soil, on 


nce » ] ine fo the aX arter ce “VY ’ OT or 
peacetime living for the next quarter century. paper allocated by the British paper control, 


This is basic to the Good Neighbor policy. shculd adopt so persistently critical an attitude 


Indeed, it is basic to democracy in the towards a nation which may, without invidious- 


Americas, of which we have none too much. ness, be described as Britain’s closest ally.” 
For it is a tana —_ that unless we can These observations, and other similar ones, 
offer as any ; ne tn we. oe ; wig . 
offer as many jobs in peace as we can in were not without effect, for it has recently be- 
war, When this war is over, we, the Amer- . : : 
: . , come known that La Marseillaise has ceased 
ican people, are going to see our economy : . 

» » e 6 ° f ‘ } his rac ¢ he yniv measure 
collapse. If it shrinks suddenly and vio- appear. But this was not the onl : 


taken by the British authorities. In shert, one 
revealing no 


lently, there may be no room lefi for civil 
liberty, for freedom of the press, for freedom is 


now secret ir say 


(Continued on Page Seven) London government decided to relieve its¢ 


ee 

: wii LY My Opinion iin E 

: b gee much fuss is made over prophecies that come true. In E 

the fuss, you would have to compute the 

proportion between those which do and those which do not come 

true. If a hundred people each made a guess, in very general 

= terms, about the state of things in the year 2000, several of 

them would probably get it right. But it would not prove that 

they knew any more than the others. It would only prove that 
the laws of probability are still working. 

In other prophecy, in order to be remarkable, has 
to be specific. I think the following predictions, made by 
the Swiss historian, Jacob Burckhardt, in about the year 1800, 
are remarkable. The fact that they were made by a gifted student of human affairs adds to 
their interest, for it implies that they were based, however inexpijlicitly, upon knowledge. 

“In the pleasant Twentieth Century, authority will raise its head, and a terrible head.... = 
My mental image of the “terrible simplificateurs” who will come over our old Europe is not = 
an agreeable one... . = 

“It has long been clear to me that the world is driving toward an alternative between = 
complete democracy and absolute, lawless despotism which latter, however, will no longer = 
be exercised by dynasties, for they are too weak-minded, but by allegedly republican military = 
We do not yet wish to imagine a rules would entirely disregard = 
well-being, enriching and merely rule 

absolutely and brutally... . 
“I feel it in all my bones that something will break loose in the West as soon as Russia 
becomes completely confused by further forcible events. Then the times will open . (when) 
a real force will come into existence which will have desparately little consideration for the 
= right to vote, the sovereignty of the people, material well-being, industry, etc. and this 
= force can almost only spring from the most evil, and its effects will make one’s hair stand on 


= end... MAX EASTMAN. 
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order to justify 





words, 





very 





commandos, world whose 


law, labor industry, credit etc., and instead would 








ay for New Military Offensive 
De Gaulle-Giraud Set for 


Decisive Continental Moves 


By ANDRE RAYNAL ; 
HE French political difficulties in North Africa were inevitable and are easy to 
understand. Most of our newspapers and 
matters which were in themselves simple enough, and this has been the source of 
trouble in the political thinking of this country. 
ments of the situation should be sufficient to make everything clear. 

Military necessity requires a unification of French forces capable of oppos- 
ing the common enemy. Outside of France there exist two such forces, represented, 
respectively, by Generals de Gaulle and Giraud. 
vantage in the matter of age, having be2n formed in 1940. The Giraud group is 
possibly more important from the point of view of numbers and geographical position. 

Since the Casablanca Conference, General 
Washington 


magazines mixed up and obscured 


3ut a brief lining up of the ele- 


The de Gaulle group has the ad- 


Giraud has been considered as 
and London by’ virtue of the 


the de Gaullists and asked them to leave 
England. 

To accomplish this purpose, it was essential 
that there be an agreement between the two 
groups in Algiers. This would enable the de 





Gauilists to transfer their 


headquarters to 
French territory. Friendly but vigcrous Anglo- 


American 


pressure was brought to bear on 
General Giraud to the end that he go to the 
limit in the direction of concessions to the de 
Gaullists and thus facilitate a change in the 


situation. Giraud consented the more willingly 
because of the fact desired 
this which General Catroux 

The object was 
committee equally repre- 
senting the two groups. 


sincerely 


that he 
entente, of 
the 
to form a 


sort cf 


has been tireless creator. 


national 


De Gaulle would gain one of his main points 
with regard to the question already determined 
in principle, the dismissal of the old Vichy dig- 
nitaries, Peyrouton and Nogues. Everyone con- 
cerned was agreed with regard to their liqui- 

(The New Leader } 


dation, ias in the past given 


plenty of reasons why this is necessary, and 
it is unnecessary to repeat them now. See, too, 
my article attacking Peyrouton in The New 


Leader.) As to the case of Governor Boisson, 





effectively with the 
different 


But the circumstances 


Americans 
the 
accom- 
vealed the 


| 
who ¢ operated 


at Dakar, that is somewhat from 


others which 


panied the dismissal of Peyrouton ré 


desire on the part of the de Gaullists to mo- 


Immediately 
nomination of Admiral 
the 


nopolize all power for themselves. 
Giraud countered by the 
Muselier as 


tenance of 


main- 
the 


de Gaullists 


the one charged with 


order until the formation of 
Liberation The 
} 1 t ] 


understood and yielded, at least for 


French Committee. 
the moment. 
i would be too much to hope that events will 

proceed without colli- 
internal di- 
and which 
unted. 
survive so 


without complications, 


sions and conflicts for power. The 
suffered 


not been 


visions from which France 


led to 


They survive 


defeat have 
and will 
same 


same effects. In 


ner surm 


continue to 


as the causes produce and continue 


to produce the any case, it is 




















etter to have the crisis in Algiers at the 
present time durin 1 of military quiet 
rather in itself in the midst 
of an 
The new French Liberation Committee will 
not be in a pcsitio irect French partici- 
pation it e war b ajority decisions. It is 
€ ential that < st ite i stable and co- 
herent core capable of establishing a sense of 
olidat ity w 1 regard t& pring iples. Thus 
oO ta o ir votes to one,” 
nplying a permanent antagcnism in this com- 
€ eve nen l A glance at the chief 
e.ements involved will make it possible to see 
1 I ina ffere gnt 
Gener Georg fc er Chie Staff of 
Frer Arm escaped om France with 
2 n the initiative and with the 
help of Ame an authorities. Six months were 
r e imma ( lis project. 
Jean Moenne represented F ce in the 
1 econon ssions I and who 
then was active « enalf of Great Britain in 
Washington, enjoys the confidence of both the 
British and Am«s an governments General 
( 0 1 Re Massig genuinely 
laborat t Giraud, who him- 
é f t Rox é and 
Chu ill. Und thes nditions, there is no 
easo despa ‘ " ) solution, 
ce é ‘ naturally 
evelo ‘ x 
One s ld y waste ar attention on all the 
clamor t tra : of press and 
? g s and rumors of 
iT ( the vents of North 
Af K. E Di udea f June 4th 
is giv necessar ning. Campaigns 
against t \\ H t State Depart- 
ment ; rtance All that mat- 
ne it t Axis. Later, in France 
is we ntries, the nation shall 
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This Week on the Stage 


=< By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 





Mr. Shipley reviews each play on its opening night over 
WEVD at 11:50 p. m. 


‘SONS AND SOLDIERS.” By 
Irwin Shaw, Presented by Max 
Reinhardt, Norman Bel Ged- 
des, and Richard Myers. Di- 
rected by Max Reinhardt. At 
the Longacre Theatre. 
Enthusiastic direction and res- 

ponsive acting go far to sustain 
interest in, and counterbalance 
what the author has done with, 
“Sons and Soldiers.” The play 
begins with an idea and a method, 
both are muddled. The title con- 
flict suggests “I didn’t raise my 
boy to be a soldier’; the play 
asks the question “Is it worth 
while bringing children into the 
world?” 

For the answer, we watch sev- 
eral lives. A doctor who grows 
old drinking, while he watches his 
younger wife grasp wretchedly at 
happiness in affair after casual 
affair. A father who sees himself 
a futile failure at fifty. A mother 
whose happiness seems somewhat 
of the punch bow] variety, whose 
two sons quarrel and grow 
through not very useful lives un- 
til both become soldiers, and one 
dies. The elder son: his promis- 
ing college days lapsed into busi- 
ness boredom from which he leaps 
into the receptive arms of the 
doctor’s wife, until the war spins 
him into aviation and the girl 
that’s been patiently waiting a 
dozen years. But he has swum 
in the Atlantic, heard Beethoven’s 
music, known joy and sorrow; and 
he votes yes to life. It’s one 
against five—not counting the 
frustrate clerks etc. we glimpse; 
hut mother decides to give life to 
the boy. 

For all this is only the dream- 
vision of the about-to-be mother. 
We can’t count her vote; for she 
has been told by the doctor the 
chances are ten to one against 
her surviving childbirth. She won- 
ders, and the play is her dream. 
The play at the close suggests 
a less personal answer, as though 
the author is deciding for the 
age; but the vision is less gen- 
eral. It seems to present “an 
average case,” it is true; but in 
doing so it becomes particularized 
and detailed far beyond any vis- 





STRAND HOLDS CAB 
CALLOWAY ON STAGE— 
ALSO FILM PROGRAM 

Cab Calloway and his Jive 
Jubilee, heading the stage show 
at the N. Y. Strand, begins a 4th 
week today. The Calloway Jubilee 


features Paul, Dinky and Eddie, 
Ralph Brown, Cholly and Dotty, 
the Calloway Rug Cutters, the 


Cab Jivers, 
Jonah Jones. 


and J. C. Heard and 
As the special added 


attraction, the “In Person” show 
presents Dooley Wilson, the 
“Sam” of “Casablanca” fame, 


who made such a hit as the sing- 
ing pal of Humphrey Bogart in 
the film. 

The Warner Bros. action drama, 
“Action in the North Atlantic,’ 
starring Humphrey Bogart, Ray- 
mond Massey and Alan Hale, 
continues as the screen feature. 
B'WAY MOVIES TO RAISE 
"T" FLAGS MONDAY— 
FLAG DAY 

Monday (June 14) will be Flag 
Day on Times Square in more 
ways than one, for at 1:30 p. m.. 
there will be a mass raising of 
Treasury Department Minute Men 
Flags on all Motion Picture Thea- 
tres on Broadway between 42nd 
and 52nd Sts. This patriotic 
demonstration originally sched- 
uled for last Monday, but post- 
poned because of rain, will fea- 
ture a 60 piece United States 
Army Band that will accompany 
Miss Marcella Hendricks in sing- 
ing the National Anthem, detach- 
ments of WAACS, WAVES, 
SPARS and MARINES, as well 
as the “In Person” participation 
by stars of stage, screen and radio 
in special activities in front of 
each theatre. 


MUSIC HALL'S FILM 

NOW IN FIFTH WEEK 
Hailed by press and public as 

the year’s gayest film, “The More 

the Merrier” holds over at the 

Radio City Music Hall for a fifth 


week. 

Co-starring Jean Arthur, Joel 
McCrea and the irrepressible 
Charles Coburn, this timely, ro- 
mantic comedy of crowded Wash- 
ington, D. C., now joins a select 
group of seven motion pictures 
in the history of the Music Hall 


which have played for so lengthy 
an engagement. 


"MY FRIEND FLICKA" 
HOLDS AT ROXY 

Mary O’Hara’s “My Friend 
Flicka,” filmed in Technicolor by 
20th Century-Fox, starring Roddy 
McDowall, tere A> a third 
and final week at the Roxy Thea- 
tre. The Roxy stage ’ manepntaiion 
featuring four 
also remains for 
week. 


a third and final 


Louis Binger Dead 

Louis Binger, a pioneer Amer- 
ican Social Democrat, died on Fri- 
day, June 4th, after a long illness. 


Louis Binger and his devoted 
wife, Minnie, were very active 
workers in the Yorkville Branch 
of the Socialist Party for many 
years. He was also Treasurer of 
the New York Call Printing Com- 
pany, pi blishers of the New York 
Call, a member of the Debs Brancl 
665, of the Workmen’s Circle, the 
Office Workers Unio A. F. of L., 
ang other organizations 

He was manager of the Finan- 
cial Deparime: of Local 10, 
LL.G.W.U. Garment Workers’ 
Union. Isidore Nagler, Manage) 
of Local 10, and August Claes- 
sens spoke at the services. \ 
Jarge number of members of 
various organizations and friends 
were at the funeral last Sunday. 


ion; it is clairvoyance complete. 
And the mother’s “dream” calmly 
discounts the doctor (maybe 
that’s why the dream later shows 
him as a drunken failure) and 
keeps both mother and son alive. 
Somehow the device fails to win 
our credence; just as the decision 
that life shall go on, however 
flattering to the human race, is 
hardly based on the play’s evi- 
dencé. 

The failure to harmonize treat- 
ment and idea flows into the scen- 
ery. Despite frequent talk of 
family finances—father gives up 
his eighteen clients to sell swamp- 
land—the basic set (in the middle 
of which all the other scenes are 
lighted) is an attractive but ex- 
pensive home, with spiral stair- 
ease from living room to unseen 
areas above. And, although An- 
drew at college is a serious young 





Soloist Opening Stadium Season 





Artur Rubinstein, soloist for the opening night of the Stadium season 


Reiner to Conduct Opening 
All-Tchaikovsky Program 


Ballet and opera plans as well 
as an augmented list of conduc- 
tors and soloists are announced 
today by the Stadium Concerts 
for its 26th summer season which 
opens on June 17- with Fritz 
Reiner conducting the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra in an 
all-Tchaikovsky program. 

The dramatic possibilities of 
the new stage will be utilized for 
the first time during the second 
week of the season when the Sta- 
dium Concerts will present the 

Ballet Theatre in a “Festival of 
Russian Ballet.” There will be 
four performances, on Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday, Sunday, June 
24, 25, 26 and 27. The Ballet 
Theatre, which has just completed 
43 verformances at the Metropol- 
itan Overa, will offer at the Sta- 
dium’s popular prices, the best 
works of its repertory, starring 
such dancers as Alicia Markova, 
Leonide Massine, Anton Dolin, 
absent from the 
Stadium since 1940, will be fea- 
tured in mid-July. Under the su- 
pervision of Herbert Graf, Stage 
Director of the Metropolitan 


Grand opera, 


man with no interest in girls, oa : 7 . Ap Wek athcdie bt Ms henna’ é 
even his half of the dormitory ies Phursday, June 17. He will play aa rhe er agg ba B flat minor Opera, two works will be given, 
room is as full of cheesecake as Piano Concerto under Fritz Reiner’s direction. the first on July 15 and 16 and 





a 1925 cartoon of a Princeton 
freshman’s. 

The play is perhaps better then 
these confusions (which could be 
multiplied) suggest. If we do not 


AF ; “A comedy with an important 
seek a driving unity, but content 


present-day theme and a beauti- 


ourselves with individual scenes, ful love story,” is the way Max 
there are a number vivid and Gordon describes “Those Endear- 
poignant. Millard Mitchell, a re- ing Young Charms,” the new play 
liable and seasoned player (in a jy Edward Chodorov which he is 
role not his usual sort), has a opening at the Booth Theatre on 
touching moment of tipsy self- Wednesday evening, June 16th. 


revealment. Effectively contrasted 
is the tipsy tenderness of Geral- 
dine Fitzgerald, the mother revel- 


The young charms referred to 
in the title belong to the young 
man and woman in the play who 


ing in a moment of her chil- nd themselves caught on the 
dren’s joy. Stella Adler, effective horns of a familiar wartime di- 
throughout, has her high point Jemma. A young American flier 
when she presses her anguished ho has but 36 hours left to his 


need of happiness against the de- 
manding urge of Andrew’s moon- 
ealf love. These, and other such 
gripping moments, catch up the 
interest, and make “Sons and Sol- 
diers,” despite its many draw- 
backs, a provocative theatre piece. 


“FIVE GRAVES" HOLDS 
AT PARAMOUNT THEATRE 





"BATAAN" GOES 2nd WEEK, 
CAPITOL NEWS AND NOTES 


stop worrying 
about the jitterbug tendencies of 
modern youth, because the kids 
are okay at heart, it was positively 
proved several times Thursday, 
when vast numbers in the Capitol 
Theatre audience of 5,000 demon- 


You can safely 





“Five Graves to Cairo” con- 
tinues for a third week at New _ strated great respect and admira- 
York Paramount Theatre. The tion for “Bataan,” heroic screen 
film features Franchot Tone, drama of the immortal American 


delaying battle, re-enacted for 
MGM cameras by Robert Taylor, 
George Murphy, Thomas Mitchell, 


Anne Baxter, Akim Tamiroff and 
Erich von Stroheim as Rommel. 
In person holding over for a third 





week are Frank Sinatra, Gracie Lloyd Nolan and Desi Arnaz. 
Barrie and her orchestra, Gene Many were of eligible age for 
Sheldon, the Oxford Boys and the next combat-draft call, but 
Walter Long. they cheered the harrowing ex- 
oe —_—_— perience on the screen, which 
GLOBAL WAR FRONT FILMS they may soon emulate. A few 
AND SELECTED SHORTS minutes later, jive music of Bob 
Allen’s band, Virginia Maxey, 


AT EMBASSY THEATRES 
Latest pictures from the Global 


Helen O’Connell, and the drolleries 
of Willie Howard and Movie Sta 


War Fronts ‘headline the new pro- William Gargan restored their 
gram of oneh our world-wide news jitterbug mood, but not before 
events this week at all Embassy theatre attaches, cops and other 


Newsreel Theatres. practical students of human _ be- 


Tunis, North Africa: United haviorism had gained a satisfy- 
Nations celebrate their victorious ing glimpse of their character- 
African campaign with victory  jsties “under fire.” “Those kids 
parade. First in line of march are gonna make swell soldiers 


the tough Colonial French In- 
fantrymen. Generals Eisenhower 
and Giraud review marchers. 
Cape Bon: British naval units 
pick up Nazi rafts at sea and im- 


and Waves and Waacs,” a Broad- 
way police captain declared. He’s 
the same police captain who gains 
a few gray hairs every morning, 
when the jitterbugs line up fo: 


prison thousands of Axis troops their favorite  stage-idols — in 

who tried to reach the Italian Broadway theatres. Both the film 

mainland. and stage show continue for a 
South Pacific: Captured Japs second week. 


arrive at U.S. prison camp. CET: Se ee 
Stripped of their rags, they are 
furnished with baths and clean NEW GILDERSLEEVE 
a ia COMEDY AND "EDGE OF 
. V. Kaltenborn, ace screen " 
journalist and war news analyst DARKNESS" AT PALACE 
answers three important ques- The second in the Gildersleeve 
tions on the war. comedy series is now in its first 
Following selected short sub- New York showing at the RKO 
jects are also showing: Palace Theatre under the title of 
42nd St.: “Eagles of the Navy.” “Gildersleeve’s 3ad Day” and 
Thrilling story of the training ex- stars Harold Peary, creator of the 
ploits of our Navy’s aviators. famous radio and screen char- 
“Donald’s Garden,” a Disney acter, Nancy Gates, Jane Darwell 
cartoon. and Freddie Mercer. Dealing 
46th St.: “Eagles of the Navy. with a mess of misadventures 


and misunderstandings which be- 
set the great Gildersleeve during 
his stint on a jury, the comedy is 


50th St.: “Eagles of the Nowy 
and “Donald’s Garden.” 
72nd St.: “Land of Orizaba,” a 


Fitzpatrick traveltalk, and “Little teamed with the exciting “Edge 
Broadcast,” Madcap Model car- of Darkness” starring Errol 
toon. Flynn and Ann Sheridan. 





outstanding acts, 


Palisades Park Offers New Divertisements: 
Also Chavez’ Orchestra 





Chavez and his orchestra, for- entry blanks may be obtained by 
merly featured at the Riobamba writing “Beautiful Legs” Contest 
Senate issih ne da liendes 

and Ben Marden’s Rivera, will Director in Pin sy of Palisades 
Amusement Park, Palisades, New 


week’s 








begin a engagement at Jersey 
Palisades Amusement Park, New - 
Jersey, today, June 12th. Fea- “SEASON'S BEST MUSICAL"—P Vf 


tured with Chavez and his or- 
chestra will be Gwen Stevens and 
taymon User and his magic flute. 

Entries are now being taken 
for the New Jersey state-wide 
finals in the national “Beautiful 
Legs” contest sponsored by the 
Venida League which will be held 
at Palisades for four weeks start- 


MICHAEL TODD presents 


ETHEL MERMAN 


SOMETHING 
For the BOYS 


ing June 26th. A $25.00 War Book by HERBERT & 
Bond and $10.00 in War Stamps DOROTHY FIELDS 
will be awarded weekly by the 


with ALLEN JENKINS 





Venida League and the State 

finalist will receive a $50.00 Was COLE PORTER SONGS 

Bond. In addition she will receive ‘ “ coca ts 

the opportunity to compete for ALY IN b baa Wed a Sat 

the Venida national grand prize neris en 
. ational grand priz @ AIR CONDITIONED e@ 

of a $1,000.00 War Bond. Free 











E~ “Gay, laughable and irreverent .. . it’s (a) 
a pleasure.” ANDERSON, Jour.-Amer 

MAX GORDON presents ot 

as .e@ 7 D 

1 Doughgirls 


by JOSEPH FIELDS Staged by GEORGE 8S. KAUFMAN 
15th Street, East of B’way. CH. 4-4256 


LYCEUM Thea. gs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40 











SCIENTIFI¢ ALLY AIR-CONDITIONED 








Theatre Guild’s New Musical Play 


OKLAHOMA! 


RICHARD RODGERS 
OSCAR HAMMUMERSTEIN 2d 
ROULBION MAWOULEAN 


‘GNES DE MILLE 


ST. JAMES THEATRE Betty Garde, Alfred Drake, 
11th Street West of Broadway Joseph Buloff, Joan Roberts, 
; i Dixon, Howard da 
EVES. 5:30 e MATS. Thars. & Sat. Silva, Celeste Holm 





Max Gordon’s Newest Play Is Edward Chodorov’s 
“Those Endearing Young Charms,”’ Due June 16th - 


the second on July 19 and 20. 
The specific operas are not yet 
decided. 
newcomer to the Stadium 
podium is Jascha Horenstein, who 
has been engaged to conduct the 
concerts of July 22, 23, 24 and 25. 
Single concerts will ‘be directed 
by Andre Kostelanetz, Robert 
Stolz and Lorin Maazel. Kostelan- 
etz will conduct the annual Pons- 
Kostelanetz program on Monday 
evining, July 26. Stolz, who pre- 
sented the “Gypsy. Baron” last 
summer, will return to do a 
“Viennese Night” on Thursday, 
July 8. Thirteen-year-old Lovin 
Maazel, who conducted a single 
performance last August, ‘ 
heen reengaged for the night of 
Saturday, July 17. 


The conductors previously an- 
nounced are Fritz Reiner who di- 
rects the first five concerts of the 
season, Alexander Smallens who 
celebrates his tenth Stadium an- 
niversary this summer. Efrem 
Kurtz who returns for the fifth 
year and a newcomer in_ the 
person of the young American 
conductor and composer Morton 





Zachary Scott 





in Max Gordon’s production of 
‘Those Endearing Young Charms,’ 
the new play by Edward Chod- 
opening at the Booth Thea- Gould. ; 


oroy, 
tre on June 10. Soloists already engaged in- 
sia ialieancaiaa ii macnn : 7 clude: 
leave before he is ordered into ; s 
. ‘ . a ° sta 4 -eglny eve. 
tha «swat one. moots # pil Artur Rubinstein, Thursday eve 
who sends him into an emotional ning, June 17, opening night, 
tail-spin. He meets her on Firi- playing the Tchaikovsky B flat 
day night and marries her on minor Concerto 
Sunday afternoon. J : i 
Enacting the rol { the voune Albert Spalding, Saturday eve- 
nna 2g the ro ) y 2 
woman and her aviator suitor are ning, June 19, playing the Men- 
Virginia Gilmore, late | Z Holly- delssohn Violin Concerto 
wood (you sew her in “The = seslaie 


















of the Yankees” and “Chetniks” 

and Zachary ott. In. the wd TODAY toc 1 wask 

of Miss ae 4 mother in the 

ay is Blanche Sweet, heroine of e 

the s it screen er Playing an H AV E Z 
amusing buck private, equally and his ORCHESTRA 
a in the proceedin is For FREE Show and Dancing 
Jean aren. 





World's Largest 
Salt Water Pool 





ith WEEK 


RECORD-BREAKING 


“A show-stopper.”—W: x9 Winchell 
Saroi an ’s All Service Men in \ Valier 
The y Admitted FREE Anytime 
HUMAN COMEDY It's Fun to Be Fit! 
starring 


MICKEY ROONEY 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s 


ASTOR HIT! 


B’way & 45St. Doors Open10A.M. 
Continuous Perf's - Popular Prices 


Buy War Bonds 


PALISADES 


AMUSEMENT PARK 


125th St. Ferry or Direct Bus 


It’s easy to reach from N. Y. 
by West Side Subway— 

















African Campaign Victory Films 


Pictures show United Nations celebrating victorious African 
campaign with Victory Parade 


CAPE BON—THE DUNKIRK THAT FAILED 
Plus—KALTENBORN and SELECTED SHORTS 


EM BASSY 2 NEWSREEL THEATRES 





2ndSt. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
46th St. & B’way — 72 St. & B’way 





50th St., Radio City—Broad St., Newark 
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“HIGH ADVENTURE ON THE SCREEN !”—Mirror 


JOSEPH E. DAVIES’ 


Former American Ambassador 


MISSION TO MOSCOW 


Presented by Warner Bros 


Doors open daily 10 A, M. 


HOLLYWOOD THEATRE: Broadway & Sist St 


Continuous Popular Prices 











FOURTH WEEK 


HUMPHREY BOGART 


RAYMOND MASSEY -- ALAN HALE 


in Warner Bros. Hit! 


“Action in the North Atlantic” 
IN PERSON 


CAB CALL OWAY and His Jumpin’ Jive Jubilee 


Featuring His Entire Company of Entertainers 


“pOOLEY.WILSON STRAND 


Hoy He Sings “As Time Goes By’ 








ETHEL WATERS 

“ROCHESTER” 

LENA HORNE 
DUKE 


STEP OUT with B'way’s gayest entertainers: 4 
* 
*x* ELLINGTON 
* 
* 
* 
* 


3rd Whirlwind Week of M-G-M's 


“CABIN in the SKY" 


HAPPIEST HIT IN TOWN! 


‘wor CRITERION 
CoO! 


BROADWAY @ Enroll in Civilian Defense 


and his band 
ARMSTRONG 
K & BUBBLES 
X INGRAM 
HALL JOHNSON 
CHOIR 


it 15th ST. and’ More! 











eee mee 


At Palace 


Ann Sheridan has the 
“Edge of Dark- 


feminine role in 





$tadium Concerts Open the 26th Annual Season on 


leading 





ness,” the anti-Nazi thriller at 
the Palace this week. 
Marjorie Lawrence, Monday eve- 


ning, June 21 

Joan Field, American violinist, 
Wednesday evening, June 23 

Paul Robeson, Thursday evening, 
July 1 

Osear Levant, Monday evening, 
July 5, on annual Gershwin 


Program 
Bronislaw 
evening, 


Lily Pons, 


Huberman, 
July 24 


Monday evening, 


Saturday 


July 


26, with Kostelanetz conducting 


Yehudi Menuhin, Thursday eve- 
ning, July 29. 
Tickets remain at their usual 


low prices. 
Tax, the 
in the stand; $1.10 on the 
Seats in the reserved 
special nights are $1.65. 

All the tables are already 
for the opening. 


Including the Federal 
prices are 28c, and 55ce 
field. 
section on 


sold 


Saturday, June 12, 1942 


June 17 


LEG CONTEST WINNER 

Competing | against more than 
1.500 girls, 23-year-old Kathleen 
Harris (48 Holland St., Newark, 
Y. J.) was the winner of the 
Venida RKO “Beautiful Legs” 
contest, the finals of which was 
held at the RKO 86th Street 
theatre. As a result the Newark 
girl received a $500 War Bond 
and she will represent Greater 
New York in the national contest 
sponsored by the Venida League 
later on this summer. 

As the possessor of “The pret- 
tiest pair of legs in Greater New 


York” which title she won in 
open competition, Miss Harris 
will soon go on a tour of Army 


Camps in the East. Ruth Rieser, 
educational director of the Venida 
League for Leg Beauty, presented 
the grand prize to the Newark 
girl last week along with James 
Montgomery Flagg, Martin Block, 
Arthur Murray and Harry Co- 
nover, among others notables who 
attended the finals. 





IDA LUPINO | 
RAY MILLAND | 


Bist STREET Midi Metal au 1 
| 86th STREET Meo A Le 


FORE 


| COLISEUM 


YONKERS 


DENNIS O'KEEFE + MARGO 


CE 33.25% 
ERROL FLYNN-ANN SHERIDAN I= acer 
«DARKNESS 


WALTER more * NANCY COLEMAN | HAROLD PEARY 














Leslie 
HOWARD 


A LESLIE HOWARD Production 


Now Playing 


True and Thrilling! 


THE STORY OF THE PLANE THAT SAVED AN EMPIRE! 


and The Dream, The Faith and The Love behind its creation! 
SAMUEL GOLDWYN presents 


CO ( oe )) 
2 ? | a uA y 
Pilots and other Personnel of the_R.A.F. Fighter Command 


RIV 


David 
NIVEN 


Released by RKO Radio Pictures 


Broadway bet. 49th & 50th St. 
BUY WAR BONDS 

















Roddy McDOWALL 


THE 


HARTMANS ° 


Extra! 


NOW PLAYING 





THIRD 


ADLER ° 


BOB HANNAN .- JEAN, JACK and JUDY 
GAE FOSTER ROXYETTES 
PAUL ASH and ROXY ORCHESTRA 


THE MERRY MACS 
ROX = Ww 7th Ave. at 50th St. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


WEEK 


Preston FOSTER - Rita JOHNSON 


MY FRIEND FLICKA 


IN TECHNICOLOR 


20th Century-Fox Picture 


Plus a Stage show That’s Star-rific! 


ARRY MITZI 


MAYFAIR 


Extra! 

















2nd Week 


Doors Open 9:45 A. M. 


-oon 


GEORGE 


and His 


BOB ALLEN 





Orchestra 
featuring VIRGINIA MAXEY 


HELEN O’GONNELL 


CAPITOL 


The Story of a Fighting Patrol 
of 13 Heroes! 


“BATAAN” 


sarring ROBERT TAYLOR 


THOMAS 


MURPHY ° MITCHELL * NOLAN 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 


IN PERSON SHOW! 


at 15th ST. Buy War Bonds Here! 


LLOYD 


WILLIE HOWARD 


and Extra Added Attraction 


WILLIAM GARGAN 


Direct from his Hollywood Screen Hits! 





oe 


RADIO CITY MUSIC {iALL 


50th Street and 6th Avenue 


- 





Jean Joel 
ARTHUR *® McCREA 
Charles COBURN 


in George Stevens’ 


“THE MORE 


§ 

} THE MERRIER" 

6 Directed by George Stevens 

; A Columbia Pi ‘ 

5 ON THE GRI AT STAGE 
a eed — i spirit on 
duebs tbs Rus Sat Mat thert with Corps 
de Ballet, Rockettes, Choral En- 
inble Symphony Orchestra, di 

tion Ero 


KR 
>) Firat Mezz. Seats Reserved. CI. 6-4600 


————_————oeorow wy 


| 


} 
! 
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THEATRE PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
gonquin 4-1622, New Leader 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th Street, York City. 


organizations 


New 



























Saturday, June 12, 1943 


| SDF News 











; 

} NATIONAL.—A new four-page leaflet, “Organizing for Peace,” 
by Alfred Baker Lewis, is off the press. Locals and branches can 
obtain quantities for $5.00 per thousand at the S.D.F. Office, Room 
200, 7 East 15th St., New York City... . J A 16-page pocket-sized 
booklet on the “Meaning of Social Democracy,” by Fred Shulman, 
will be printed and retailed for a nickel. . .. The Rand Book Store 
announces several publications off the press shortly, including a 
book by Gerhart H. Seger on Post-War Germany, and another 
by August Claessens on “Race Prejudice.” 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—August Claessens speaks on “Winning 
the War and the Peate” wt the Vladeck Cocperative Institute, 
514 Harrison St., Saturday, June 12th, 8:30 p. m. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—August Claessens speaks here on Sunday, 
June 13th, 3 p. m., at the Workmen’s Circle Center, 271 E. Ferry 
Street. Topic: “The Threat of Reaction and How We Must 
Meet It.” 

NEW YORK CITY.—Bronx County S.D.F.: Membership meet- 
ing Friday, June 11th, 8:30 p. m., at the Royal Club, 2017 Grand 
Concourse, near Burnside Ave. City Chairman Louis P. Goldberg, 
guest speaker. Plans for increased organizational activities will 


-9:45 p. m., on Current Events... . - Annual Boat Ride up the Hud- 
son River to Bear Mountain Park, Saturday, August 7th. Tickets: 
$1.50 for adults and 75 cents for children under 12 years of age. 
Get tickets from yeur branch secretary or at the City Office. ... 
Coney Island Branch: Meeting on Thursday, June 17th, 8:30 p. m., 
at 2812 Mermaid Ave. August Claessens speaks on “The Tasks 
Ahead of Us.” 
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WHEN NATURE FORGETS... REMEMBER 


EX-LAX 


The t 


APPY MEDIUM” 
Laxarve 

V not too strong! 
V not too mild! 

V it’s just right! 


As @ precaution, use only as directed. 











Enjoy Your Vacation With Your Friends 


Don’t ration your health 
Hoard your strength by a stay at 


GREEN ACRES 


All modern improvements, entertainments, land and 
water sports, excellent cuisine 
Reopening May 27th 
CUSTOMARY DECORATION DAY WEEK-END HOOP-LA 
Off-season rates for June -- Write for Booklet 


LAKE HUNTINGTON, N. Y. Tel. Lake Huntington 3 
Imer Rosenberg Abraham Ellner 














“NIGHT 


SHIFT’ 
for Fighting 
Dollars 


@ To help serve you bettér, our Bank- 
ing Office at 5 East 42nd Street is now 
open for an extra period every FRIDAY 


evening from 5 to 9 o’clock. 


This ““Week-End Convenience Period” 
is in addition to our regular Friday 
banking hours—9 a. m. to 3 p. m.— 


which remain unchanged. ‘ 


* ‘ 


W. ARE providing this extra period for the conve 
nience of war workers, and others, whose time for 
shopping and banking has been changed. We know 
you want to continue your regular deposits of savings 
because this is one of the best ways you can help the 
war effort. 

Make it a date with us every Friday night. It will 
be a real “patriotic party”... because the dollars you 
save now help fight the enemy abroad, help fight 
inflation at home. 

For your country and your own future, save every 
dollar you can — regularly. We'll be looking for you 
Friday night! 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS B & WN A « 


5 E. 42nd St., New York 
Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


F @ REGULAR DEPOSITS IN A SAVINGS BANK ARE THE 
“FIGHTINGEST DOLLARS IN THE WORLD!" 


r 


Latin-American Policy 


(Continued from Page Five) 


of speech, for racial tolerance, for religious 

freedom. 

At present it is useless, even dangerous, to 
think of expanded production on this continent 
and of healthy and sound trade relations in face 
of the fact that 90% of the people of Latin 
America are not and cannot be consumers of 
goods and services to a degree which would 
make any difference to American economy. 


Wages of ten, fifteen and twenty cents a 
day; annual family income of forty, fifty 
and sixty dollars a year; shacks and hovels 
that do not even have windows, not to 
speak of chairs, electric lights, running 
water, refrigerators, radios or kitchen uten- 
sils; schools that do not even have pencils 
and paper for their children—these cannot 
be the foundation of healthy and stable na- 
tional life, and, consequently, cannot be the 
foundation of healthy and stable interna- 
tional economie relations. 

If we do not achieve this, then the American 
people had better realize right now that all 
their protestations of good neighborliness will 
not help the Latin American masses to do their 
share of the task of building sound foundations 


* * ° 


HE voice of organized Labor in the councils 

of inter-American affairs will have to be 
given its proper and responsible place. We are 
today—I should better say—some are today 
creating an inter-American system of economic 
planning, which will involve investment, pro- 
duction, distribution, price fixing, wage pay- 
ment, trade regulation and commercial policies 
that will affect the lives of each and every one 
of the people who live on this continent. If that 
system, which already has assumed the outlines 
ef an inter-American economic planning ma- 
chine, does not take into account the needs, the 
interests, the views and the welfare of the 
people, especially of organized labor, as that 
welfare is interpreted by the people themselves, 
that system will not provide the foundations for 
a lasting Good Neighbor policy. 

The basic question which many Ameri- 
cans, many Latin Americans, are asking 
themselves is: Will this war make a differ- 
ence? The old basis of trade, commerce 
and international economic development are 
going through a trial of fire. Out of the 
trial must come something approximating 
the ideas I have tried to set forth. Upon 
this depends the survival or the eventual 
downgoing of the Good Neighbor policy in 
the Western Hemisphere. 


U.S. Civil Liberties 


(Continued from Page Four) 

price to pay for religious freedom and freedom 
of the press. Inestimable good would have been 
done the country if a unanimous Supreme Court 
had agreed on an opinion for the good people 
of the City of Jeannette, who were so zealous 
in calling the police to drive away from their 
doors Jehovah’s Witnesses, which would have 
said, in effect: 

“Americans must learn to practice forbear- 
The test of your democratic faith comes 
not when a Catholic sister or a Republican ward 
leader rings your door-bell. It is tested when 
one of Jehovah’s Witnesses, or a follower of 
Father Divine, or a Trotskyite Party worker 
comes to your door, You need not receive him; 
you need not even open your door. Indeed, if 
you put out a notice that salesmen and solicitors 
are not to ring your bell, the law will protect 
your privacy. But use no wrath. Use no force. 
If you call a policeman, you are resorting to 
force. Americans, believe in your right to ring 
your neighbor’s door-bell!” 


ance, 








THE NEW LEADER 1} | o, 


Argentine ‘Revolt’ 


(Continued from Page One) 
been growing. «Two months ago Governor Ro- 
dolpho Moreno, of the Buenos Aires province. 
resigned in protest against of Castillo’s support 
of Senator R. P. Costas for the presideney. The 
Army uprising of last week occured on the very 
day Castillo’s hand-picked candidate was to be 
nominated! Whole areas of the political ma- 
chine were known to be disgruntled. 


The liberal-labor forces of Argentina have 
been working in the cold since the counter- 
revolution of 1930 (which was the sixth na- 
tional revolt since Argentine broke away from 
Spain in 1810). For over a decade fraud has 
ruled most of the elections, and democratic 
instituticns have had for the most part only a 
formal existence. The Chamber of. Deputies, 
which has asked the government on three dif- 
ferent occasions to break relations with the 
Axis, is controlled by an absolute majority of 
Radicals and Socialists. On April 26, it sue- 
ceeded in re-electing the Radical leader, Jose 
Luis Cantilo, as president of the Chamber, by 
a vote of 76 to 54. The month before the Radical 
candidate for governor in the province of Entre 
Rios defeated the Castillo candidate in a sur- 
prising reversal. Electoral votes were piling up 
for the opposition in the coming September 
political contests. Was Castillo losing his hold? 
Even Costas, in the recent period, seems to have 
been weaned away. Last week’s revolt prevents 
his appearance as guest of honor at the British 
Chamber of Commerce—and the pro-Allied ten- 
dency of his advance text is said to have 
angered Castillo. 


The new Ramirez regime may shift for- 
eign policy somewhat to favor the United 
States—American financial and economic 
support would brace the Argentine economy, 
and protect its heavy stake in foreign trade. 
It hopes to recoup business stability for the 
ruling classes, and stave off any possibility 
of liberal-labor-leftist tendencies among the 
masses of the people. 

Ramon Castillo watehes events from across 
the border, The counter-revolution, too, devours 
its own children, 


Farm Problem 


(Continued from Page Four) 
say. It’s the old willow 
again. 


horse and the hough 

There has also been a tendency on the part 
of “FSA borrowers to get together in buying 
co-ops, to pool their resources, and to purchase 
fertilizer, feed, or equipment. Since that is 
precisely the way in which we purchase public 
education, fire departments, sewer systems, and 
sidewalks or street lighting, it is also a little 
difficult to comprehend the hostility such mild 
behavior provokes. 

The fact remains that one man with a tractor 
and a tractor moldboard plow can do as much 
work in 10 hours, on an average, as can be done 
with a one-horse walking plow in about 90 
hours, a two-horse walking plow in about 47, 


and a riding horse-drawn moldboard plow in 
about “2% hours. A combine, which is being 


adapted also for harvesting small grains and 
soybeans, makes it possible to harvest an acre 


of grain with from one-third to one-fourth 
the labor needed with the binder-thresher 
method. 


The Farm Security Administration harks back 
to the old family-size farm. It enables hundreds 
of thousands of such unfortunates to re-estab- 
lish themselves as producing and consuming 
units in our economy. In doing so it is operat- 
ing conservatively in both a social and a fiscal 
sense. There is really no reason for us to shy 
at it every now and then and get scared. Maybe, 
like old Dobbin, we need the blinders taken off 
for a while. 








CAMP TAMIMENT 


Open for the Season Until September 12, 1943 
Special June Feature 





Subject: 
President, Brooklyn College. 


PROGRAM: 





Reserve Board 


Speakers: 
Friday Evening: "British Planning” 
Forces 


Speakers: 


Speakers: 
Ralph 


Rates: 





accommodations. 


additional. 





Camp Tamiment 
Tamiment, Pennsylvania 
Phone: Bushkill One 


NEW YORK HEADQUARTERS: 
7 East 15th Street 
Phone: Algonquin 4-3441 


MRS. BERTHA H. MAILLY 
Director 








Thursday, June 24, to Sunday, June 27 
Ninth Annual Conference of Tamiment Economic and Social 
“Post-War Economic Planning.” 


Thursday Evening: “To Plan, or Not to Plan” 


Speakers: Beardsley Ruml, Author, Rum! Tax Plan; Chairman, New York State Fed. 


Abba P. Lerner, New School for Social Research - 
Samuel Shore, Vice-President, International Ladies Garment Workers Union 
Friday Morning: "American Planning" 
Clyde Eagleton, New York University 
C.E.A. Winslow, President, National Association of Housing Officials 
Mrs. Abraham Epstein, American Association for Social Security 
Emil Rieve, President, Textile Workers Union of America 


Speakers: John Parker, Sec’y, Regional Committee for Education in His Majecty’s 


Varion Fry, Executive Secretary, American Labor Conference 
Saturday Morning: "Planning in a World Frame" 
Louis Waldman, Labor Attorney 
Ernest Minor Patterson, Pres., American Academy Social and Political Science 
Algernon Lee, President, Rand School 
Sunday Morning: "Post-War Planning, When, b 
Dr. Harry Gideonse, President of Brooklyn 
Frank MacDermot, former Member of Senate of Eire 
Frank D. Graham, Dept. of Economics of Princeton University 
A. Young, Chairman, National Bureau of Economic Research 


June Ist to June 24th: $34.00 per week. 


Couple cabins: $37.50 per week. $8.00 per day. 
June conference rate: June 24-27, 3 days, $20.00, de luxe accommodations, 


Summer rates, June 21-Labor Day (September 6): $41.50 per week, addi- 
tional for de luxe accommodations. 


FOR TRANSPORTATION AND OTHER DETAILS— 


TAMIMENT 





Institute. 
Chairman, Harry Gideonse, 


Wohm, for What?" 


‘ollege 





$7.00 per day including de luxe 


PHILADELPHIA: 
114 North 10th Street 
Phone: Walnut 4233 


NEWARK, N. J.: 
188 Springfield Avenue 
Phone: MArket 2-8350 


BEN JOSEPHSON 
Associate Director 


























Antonini, Lee Remind 
Italy of Matteotti 


The murder of Italian Socialist leader Gia- 
como Matteotti on June 10, 1924, was commemo- 
rated on June 10 this week with short-wave 
appeals to Italy by Luigi Antonini, president 
of the Italian-American Labor Council; Algernon 
Lee, chairman of the Social Democratic Fed- 
eration; Vanni B. Montana, secretary of the 
Italian Socialist Federation of the United 
States, and Norman Thomas, head of the So- 
cialist Party. 

The broadcasts were considered especially 
timely, with Allied invasion of Italian regions 
expected momentarily and the significance of 
June 10th as Mussolini’s evil day. In 1924 
Matteotti was murdered. Then on June 10, 1937, 
two anti-fascist leaders, Nello and Carlo Roselli, 
were killed in Paris on Mussolini’s order. On 
June 10, 1940, Mussolini plunged Italy into war 
against France. And every June 10th there 
has rippled through Italy the pungent three- 
word phrase: “Matteotti Maledice Mussolini!” 
(Matteotti curses Mussolini!) 

These broadcasts, carried by the O.W.I. and 
N.B.C. short-wave facilities, were made in con- 
junction with special arrangements prepared by 
the underground organizations of the Italian 
Socialist Party and the Italian General Con- 
federation ot Labor for the 19th anniversary 
of the assassination of Matteotti. 

Excerpts of the messages follow: 

Luigi Antonini: “The totalitarian state, which 
Mussolini built in order to silence the protest 
of the Italian people following the assassination 
of Matteotti, has become a trap with no way 
of escape for Mussolini. All his accomplices, 
crowned or uncrowned, must go down togethe 
with him. Are we looking for the historical 
legitimacy in the successor to fascism after its 
fall? This historical legitimacy is Matteotti’s 
heritage. It calls for economic and _ political 
freedom, for social progress and democracy, in 
Italy, in Europe, in the world.” 

Alegnon Lee: “In the name of American 
Labor and American Social Democracy, I pay 
tribute to the memory of a great and good 
man whom the faseisti enemies of mankind 
murdered 19 years ago, 

“Italy has made many rich gifts to the world 
—beautiful architecture, beautiful paintings and 
sculptures, beautiful poems and music, and, 
richest gift of all, men who devoted their lives 
to noble Side by side with such heroes 
as Mazzini and Garibaldi, history will enshrine 
the brave, loyal and lovable figure of Giacomo 
Matteotti. The only true monument to this 
glorious martyr will be a free Italy in a free 
Europe and a free world. That monument you 
in Italy and we in America help each 
other to build. 

“In honor of Matteotti let us ery: Down with 


ideals. 


must 


Fascism! Down with Nazism! Death to the 
tyrants! Long live the Italian people! Long 
live liberty and social justice!” 
‘Jap-C % 
(Continued from Page One) 
too are a peculiar people who must be 


treated in a peculiar manner, and equally 
peculiar are the Vermont Yankees, Jews, 
Irish Catholics, Presbyterian bankers, South- 
ern crackers, Republicans, Methodists, Bap- 
tist mechanics, Mormon farmers, and even 
Washington lawyers. 
HE other alleged justification for the evacu- 
ation which the Solicitor General advanced, 
incredible as it may seem, was that it was a 
form of protective custody to safeguard Ameri- 
can citizens of Japanese extraction against 
mobs! This also rests ultimately on the alleged 
racial peculiarities and follows the reasoning in 
Mein Kampf too closely for a liberal’s comfort. 
It is startling to find that the singling out 
and the evacuation of a group on the basis of 
race is not racial discrimination, according to 
the Solicitor General. The brief states that: 
“The classification was not based upon 
invidious race discrimination. Rather, it 
was founded upon the fact that the group 
as a whole contained an unknown number 
of persons who could not readily be singled 
out and who were a threat to the security 
of the nation; and in order to impose effec- 
tive restraints upon them it was necessary 
not only to deal with the entire group, but 
io deal with it at once.” (p. 35.) 
If grouping all persons of a single race as 


a unit and singling them out is not racialism, 
the readers may well wonder what is. More 
ominous is the idea of penalizing the entire 


group for crimes a few may commit. Americans 
have traditionally found the concept of punish- 
ing a group of innocent people for the crimes 
of a few repellent to their sense of justice and 
decency. How much more outrageous is this 
idea of punishing the entire group for hypo- 
thetical crimes which a may conceivably 
commit in the future. 

The obvious refutation of all these dan- 
gerous inferences based on race is Hawaii. 
There, American citizens and aliens of 
Japanese ancestry constitute a full 37 per 
cent of the population as contrasted with 
about one per cent of the West Coast main- 
land population. Hawaii, furthermore, is 
1,500 miles closer to the enemy and is the 
key military, naval, and air stronghold of 
the Pacific. If true, every allegation made 
by the Solicitor General about Americans 
of Japanese extraction in the West Coast 
states is many times more applicable to 
Hawaii. But Hawaii had no evacuation, no 
deliberately drummed up race hysteria and 
instead, there, the citizens of Japanese 
origin are engaged in vital defense work. 
There, the enemy actually launched his 
dastardly attack, and American citizens of 
Japanese extraction their loyalty. 
In the words of Lieutenant General Delos ( 

the Hawaiian Depart- 
Hawaii, Ame: 


ancestry are loyal citizens 


few 


proved 
Emmons, Commandant of 
ment and Military Governor of 


cans of Japanese 





who have “behaved themselves admirably” and 
have “borne their burdens without complaint 
and have added materially to the strength of 
the Hawaiian area.” 

In other words, ir 
ican military activi 


Japanese extracti 
] 
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ATTENTION—AMERICAN, 
LABOR PARTY VOTERS! 

Petitions are now being cir- 
culated for the August 10th 
primary. A last-ditch attempt 
is being made by Communist 
forces to capture the American 
Labor Party in certain coun- 
ties. To defeat that attempt, 
sign only regular American 
Labor Party petitions and be 
sure to vote in the primary. 

Here is how to tell the regu- 
lar American Labor Party pe- 
tition: When a canvasser gives 
you a petition, look for the 
first name on the Committee 
of Vacancies. These names 
must appear: 

In Manhattan— Alex Rose. 

In the Bronx—Matthew M. 

Levy. 

In Brooklyn— John Gelo. 

In Queens—Harry Chapman. 

In Staten Island — Thomas 

Nunly. 

If these names don’t appear, 
it is not a regular American 
Labor Party petition. 











Reppetto, Argentine 
Socialist, Greets SDF 


Nicholas Reppetto, leader of 
the Socialist Party of Argentina, 
addressed the meeting of the City 
Central Committee of Local New 
York, S.D.F., last Wednesday. 
3ringing greetings from the 
powerful Socialist Party of his 
country, he gave the delegates an 
intimate description of the po- 
litical situation in Argentina, the 
similarities and differences as 
compared to the U.S.A. Also dif- 
ferent from other South Ameriean 
republics, Argentina has a popu- 
lation of European immigrants, 
or descendants of immigrants, 
similar to the U.S.A. 

The German and Italian ele- 
ments are a large factor in the 
pro-Axis intrigues in the Argen- 
tine Republic. Mr. Reppetto de- 
scribed the government of Argen- 


tina as far from democratic and 
predicted an overturn (a day 
before the military revolt), but 


insisted the Socialists wanted 
free elections and democratic 
methods of change. The Socialist 
Party of Argentina is definitely 
behind the United Nations in the 
war and it calls upon its govern- 
ment to enter the war against 
the Axis powers. 

Mr. Reppetto’s remarks were 
delivered in Spanish and were 
translated by Louise Pringsheim, 
of the Branch, who had 
resided in South America for a 
couple of years. A. Reina, Spanish 
editor of the I.L.G.W.U. publiea- 
tions, also helped. 

Dr Simon Berlin, chairman of 
the City Central Committee, and 
August Cleassens, greeted Nicho- 


German 


Jas Reppetto on behalf of the 
S.D.F. 
State Chairman Algernon Lee 


gave an inspiring address on the 
the war, why Social 
Demoerats were \mong the first 
the defeat of Nazism 
and the defense of 
all lands. He urged 
between Social 
North and South 
America and closer relations with 
the Labor Socialist Inter- 
national now functioning unoffi- 
cially and yet effectively through 
comrades in exile in Sweden, 
England and the U.S.A. 


issues of 


to demand 
and 
democracy in 


Fascism 
closer contacts 
Democrats in 


and 


Judge Null Dedicates 
Service Flag 8th A.D. ALP 

Judge Samuel Null will dedi- 
a service flag of the Amer- 
Labor Party Club, 8th A.D., 
syonx, Friday, June 11, 8:30 p. m., 
at the club headquarters, 24382 
Grand Concourse. 

N. M. Minkoff, club chairman, 
will also speak, and Mrs. Minnie 


cate 


cal 


Kant and Mrs. Selma Fried will 
direct the drawing of the club 
raffie with $10 award in war 
stamps. 


Jesse Gross Edits 
“Junior Solidarity” 

With the June issue of “Junior 
Solidarity,” the monthly publica- 
tion of the Solidarity Clubs of 
the Workmen’s Benefit Fund, 714 
Seneca Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
editorship of this youth magazine 
will be assumed by Jesse Gross. 

Mr. who formerly was 
the manager of the Book Depart- 
School of So- 
the Teacher 
Curriculum Con- 
Division of the National 


Gross, 


ment of the Rand 


cial Seience and on 


Training and 


structior 


Citizenship Educational Program 
n New York City, sueceeded Mrs. 
Phole, the previous editor. 


Mat 1e 
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WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 

SOCIETY, Inc. 
(ORGANIZED 1872) 

A Co-operative Fire Insurance 
Society Owned and Operated 
by Workingmen 
100% Unionized 


HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 
Average Rate li Annually 
for every $100.00 Insurance 
rire Loses Appraised Liberally = 
Upon admission every member 
must make a deposit equal to 
90 cents for every $100.00 of 
insurance. This deposit will bes 
repaid in full upon withdrawal. 3 
For further informatics = 

= 
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In Coming 


Max Nomad —a critical discussion of the thesis of “realism” pre- 
sented by James Burnham's new book, ‘The Machiavellians." 


Leon Dennen-—staris a department on the Underground Movement 
Stefano T erra—another story of the anti-fascist Italian under- 


Hugh Russell Fraser—tne author of the New York Times test 


on American History enters the controversy. 


T. Swann Harding—a report on science’s contributions to the 


solution of the world's food problem. 


Tom Harrison —the temous English journalist sends another anal- 
ysis of wartime British attitudes. 


Pear! Willen—t- story of American women in politics. 
George S. Schuyler—tne leading Negro columnist discusses 
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Odds and Ends | 


N a recent column I referred to the delightful 
ending of Aldanov’s “The Fifth Seal.” A di 
tinguished Freneh author is offered a transparent 
bribe for a bit of dirty work by a Soviet Ainbas- 
sador. He is to be paid for translations of his 
works into Russian (a rare experience for authors 





who are not on the party line). Simultaneously it 
very nice if he 
endorsing the 


is suggested that it would be 
would issue a 
Moscow trials. 
able word into the face of his surprised and dis- 
mayed Soviet Excellency. 


public statement 
His reply is to hurl an unprint- 


minus” the 
country in 


An amazingly similar incident, 


Rabelaisian touch, 
1937, with the Soviet 
and Professor John 

cerned. Troyanovsky, who knew of Dewey’s in- 
tention to go to Mexico with a commission to take 
which had 
atiatingly 


ve an hon- 


occurred in this 
Ambassador Troyanovsky 


Dewey as the figures con- 


Trotsky’s testimony on the charges 
been made against him in Moscow, ing 
suggested that Professor Dewey would 
ored and desired guest at the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the Bolshevik Revolution, in view of 
Soviet appreciation of his services to education. 
Dewey’s reply was more dignified and polite than 
that of Vermandois, Aldanov’s French author; 
but it had the same effect of finality. 

“I should be very happy to go to Moscow, Mr. 
“after I have finished my 


Ambassador,” he said, 
work in Mesico.” 

Needless to say the invitation was not pressed 
moment 


and Troyanovsky perhaps experienced 


of anxious apprehension as to whether contact 
with such a notorious “counter-revolutionary” as 
John Dewey might not be enough to cast him for 


an undesired role in a new treason and sabotage 

trial. 

wires Iowa Paris in 1939 and 1940 there 
was no more consistently muddled commen 


than Genevieve 
contributed a column 


affairs to 


international affairs 
That 
lowdown on 


tator on 
Tabouis. 
of alleged 
“L’Oeuvre” that was among for- 
cign correspondents in the French capital. Into 
it were piled pellmell helterskelter all the wild 


good lady 
diplomatic 


a standing joke 


rumors that were flying about, without the slight- 
est attempt at order, analysis or discrimination. 
What especially emphasized Genevieve’s true 
qualification s to me was her habit of professir z 
to tell her readers just what Stalin had said at 
a recent private session of the Politbureau. Any 
one who has lived and worked in Moscow knows 
that Politbu eau ecrets, for obvious reasons, are 


extremely well kept. 


Now she is at her old trick of muddling issues 
in America. In a letter to the Heraid-Tribune 
she goes all-out for the Davies film. Suppose the 
costumes and landscapes are anarechronistic a) 
the dates a trifle scrambled, she argues ow does 
this affect the high moral value of a film t 
shows the essential qualities of the Russian peo 
ple? Like that elf-oppointed national iornk 
booster, Art! Upham Pop Oo tOOr p most 
three columns of space in The Times witho 
meeting sauarely one of the answerable crit 
cisms which John Dewey and Suzanne LaFollette 
launched agai t the film, Mn Tahbo ip 
doesn’ erst \ t ( ‘ bout 

It is ( a que ) ry e of tne trh ol 
Tukhachevsky, whose name, like B *s. Mm 
Tabou horrioiv m pellec nt ettel It w 
the fact that Tukhachevsky never made a p 
confessio ] the ) 1 ce 
just this. The storm of « cism he p 
uct of Mr. Davies’ mission to Hollywood aro 
among so many st tus studer f Sovie , 
and politic Was ot a teapot temp \ 
anachronism It ul ouse 
the film wa ie from beginning to 
propaga t misrepresentatio of 
sabotage trials : Sov foreig l 
stered by specific misrepresentations of 
matters of historical record. What m: 
serious was the semi-official characte) 
to the production by the introduction of Pre 

toosevelt as one of the figure Propag: i 
misrepresentation plus official sanction adds uj 


Where the 
News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN ee 





my political dictionary. That 
word is totalitarianism. 

As for the “essential qualities of the Russian 
people,” these do not appear in the film at all. 
The Russian people, so far as they are shown, 
play the roles of supers and robots. The whole 
film is a crude glorification of what the elegant 
of one of the Messrs. Warners adver- 
“two guys named Joe.” 


to one ugly word i 


langua 


tisements called 





T isn’t often that I catch the “Daily Worker” 

out on a peint of political heresy. Ideas have 
been ironed out of that sheet just about as thor- 
oughly as in the case of its fellow Communist 
organs in Moseow. But I have the goods on the 
“Daily Worker” now, and I shall let the skeleton 
right out of the closet. In a jumbled essentially 
meaningless sentence about the dissolution of the 
Communist International our local Communist 
House-organ expressed itself as follows: “It is 
a token of the present strength, vitality and basic 
Marxist-Leninist approach” etc., ete. The joker 
here is the use of the term Maxist-Leninist with- 


out the addition of the indispensable third ad- 
jective Stalinist. Its omission is a sign that 
masked counter-revolution is raising its head 


where one would least expect to see it. At the 


very least it is a case for the Party Control 


Commission. 


ie place in the world that is evidently not 
suffering from rationing restrictions is the 
Kremlin. The state dinner for Mr. Davies, accord- 
ing to censored despatches from the Soviet cap- 
ital, included the following modest array of food 
and drink: caviar, back of dried sturgeon, herring 
vith dressing, back of sturgeon in sauce, English 
tvle roast beef, cold ham, gelatine, olives, spring 
lads, radishes,-cucumbers, a variety of cheeses, 


wild fowl, chicken soup, consumme, snipe and 
turkey and cauliflower, strawberry 
vanilla icecream, candy, nuts, 


with hot 


fried potatoes, 
liqueurs, red 
pepper and 
champagne. And this is only one of a series of 


tarts, 


and white wines, vodka 


Gargantuan feasts that have been reported from 
Moscow. 

Now by a curious coincidence, just as Stalin, 
his high functionaries and his invited guests were 
doing themselves well on the thirty or forty 
assorted courses of the above listed repast Rus- 


sia’s representative at the Hot Springs food con 


ference Ww making an 





y urgent plea for large: 
hipments of American food to relieve desperate 
need among the Russian people. It is an old 
saying that charity begins at home and the ques- 
tion might occur whether the self-styled Com 














munist government of a country where millions 
ol pe ople are certainly going to bed hungry every 

might not set an example of good taste and 
moderation by limiting its state ba quets to rea- 
sonable proportions, 

Here is perhaps a case illustration of the value 
of a free press. There might be some diminution 
of e mou s of food that pile up at these 
Krem banquets if t menus were widel: 

vailable to the Russian people and if some sty 
( tankerous uncoordinated editor could d 

few ¢ etween this sumptuous fare of the 
Phermidorean official bour Os Cla in the Soviet 
| m and tl daily diet of an unskilled worker 
0 pea t 
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All Out for Washington 


Now 
Of affairs that of lat 
Decidedly startles and haunts one: 


here is a state 


Tom, Dick. and Bob 
Has a government job 


Ev ery 


Or else very earnestly wants one. 


—RICHARD ARMOUR, 
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A CHALLENGE TO LABOR’'S POWER 
MERICAN LABOR has itself to thank that 
such a pernicious measure as the Con- 
nally-Smith Bill can come anywhere near 
passing the Congress of the United States. 
John L. Lewis and the miners must bear the 
immediate responsibilty. They fairly asked for 
it. But if the 14,000,000 million organized 
workers of this country were united and vigor- 
ously led, no set of politicians could put over 
such a proposal, 

The ostensible purpose of the bill is proper 
enough. With so many strikes in war indus- 
tries during the month, Congress is 
justified in making an effort to make labor 
stoppages less attractive. If the bill were 
honestly pointed in that direction, the great 
majority of labor men in this country would 
give it support. But it is definitely not pointed 
in that direction. Whatever effect it has on 
war production will be bad. 

The bill as it stands now is a ragbag of 
proposals born of labor hatred in the hearts 
of reactionaries. Forbidding trade unions to 
make contributions to political campaigns has 
nothing to do with strikes in war industries. 
Requiring unions to report membership lists 
and financial statements would not keep one 
man at work anywhere. Providing for secret 
ballots and cooling-off periods is a definite 
proposal to have strikes—war or no war. To 
permit appeals to the courts from the deci- 
sions of the War Labor Board would throw 
hundreds of decisions into confusion, cause 
endless delay—and thus would increase the 
strains which have already led to numerous 
stoppages. 

This bill is a monstrous proposal, an insult 
to organized labor. In some form or other it 
will be passed. Perhaps the President will 
end its life with a veto. But whatever happens 
during the next few days, this experience 
should teach labor leaders their lesson. They 
should—now, not in the distant future—line 
up their forces and assert their power in such 
a way as to throw fear into the hearts of all 
yapping politicans who try to legislate their 
hates into the statute books. 


past 





SOCIAL SECURITY NOW 

HE new Wagner social security bill is not 

a utopian document to put on the shelf for 
future consideration. It is urgent. It must be 
passed—subject to thorough discussion and 
possible amendment—as soon as possible. One 
among many compelling reasons for prompt 
action is the fact that this is one clear and 
simple way of doing justice to the returning 
soldiers. 

Two provisions of this measure will affect 
the welfare of the demobilized fighter imme- 
diately and vitally. From the moment his 
army pay stops, he will come under the terms 
of the unemployment section of this law. The 
government will start making the regular 
monthly payments for him as soon as the 
bill is passed. Until he finds a job, he will 
enjoy the same status as any other unem- 
ployed worker. 

As to the finding of a job, he will not be 
left helpless and friendless. The bill provides 
that the U. S.. Employment Service be ex- 
panded into a negwork covering the nation and 
equipped to keep an accurate record of the 
labor market and to place workers of all types 
in the places where they are needed. Surely, 
provisions like these for the reception and 
care of men who risk their lives for their 
country should be adopted and implemented 
in time so that this machinery will be set up 
and ready to operate the minute the first 
returning soldier comes down off the gang- 
plank. Without some such practical measure 


to bridge the gap between military and civilian 
life, all of our adulation of national heroes 
becomes mere hypocrisy. 

The bill provides in the most practical and 
realistic manner for the widening of scope of 
our present social security measures. Up to 
now, not more than one-half of our working 
population has been insured against unem- 
ployment. The Wagner measure will add farm 
laborers, domestic employees and other cute- 
gories adding up to 15,000,000. 

sut the greatest reform proposed is in the 
field of health insurance. It is in regard to this 
feature that our former measures have been 
weukest. Broadly speaking, when this bill is 
passed, practically all workers in the United 
States, with their wives and children, will 
have services of physicians and provision for 
hospital care. Thus would be removed one of 
the prime sources of worry and suffering and, 
too, one of the greatest causes of economic 
loss to the country. 

In this case, the cry that we cannot afford 
the necessary cost is completely inapplicable. 
The financing—except for the part paid by 
the government on behalf of soldiers—will be 
taken care of out of the contributions of 
employers and workers. The contributions 
will be raised so that the total income will 
be $6,000,000,000 annually instead of the 
$2,000,000,000 required for our present scheme. 
These contributions would be in the nature of 
enforced savings at a time when such savings 
are vitally needed. There is no simpler and 
easier way of reducing the “inflationary bulge.” 
The sooner this bill is passed, the sooner the 
danger of run-away inflation can be headed off. 

WORK OR FIGHT? 


F all crazy ideas about the solution of the 

strike problem, this one of drafting miners 
into the Aimy is the craziest. Very few of 
the miners—except those already in the serv- 
ices—would come up to the military or naval 
requirements. Those who have been exempted 
for work in an essential industry are more 
needed in the mines than at the front. The 
good of the country demands that they remain 
right where they are. 

Service in the Army of the United States 
is an honorable service. The barracks are not 
a penal colony. Yet some legislators propose 
to say to a striking worker: “You have com- 
mitted a crime; you are practically a traitor; 
to punish you, we will put you into our armed 
forces.” What sort of picture would this give 
to American youth? We should be turning 
our Army and Navy into penitentiaries. And 
what sort of soldiers would these pressed men 
make? To them, service would be a disgrace 
rather than an honor. They would carry a 
heavy load of resentment in their knapsacks. 

The suggestion of such a_ policy is 
of extreme poverty in social ideas. The coal 
strike interfered with war production. Possi- 
bilities of another strike threaten us before 
the month is out. We grow exasperated, want 
to hit someone, take it cut on someone. So— 
out of anger rather than reason—we shout: 
Throw them into the Army, where they may 
be shot! 


proof 


To get the tons of coal which we need, we 
must have every miner at his post working 
with a will born of interest in our cause. He 
must work with the same enthusiasm which 
sends the soldier into the fight against all 
difficulties and dangers. The citizen fighting 
and the citizen working must be the two arms 
of the nation at war. The men working, as 
well as the men fighting, must feel that this 
country and this way of life are worth every- 
thing that we can do and give. This feeling 
cannot be established by force. It must arise 


out of a conviction that duties and rewards 
are shared on an even basis. If the miners 
were not still suffering under an old grievance, 
John L. Lewis would be no threat. 





LABOR AND THE POST-WAR WORLD 
N Saturday, June 12th, will take place at 
the Hotel Commodore one of the most 

significant conferences held in this period over- 
filled with such gatherings. There will be 
assembled for discussion and counsel top rep- 
resentatives of American Labor and American 
scholarship. This union of forces has been 
accomplished by an organization which already 
has splendid accomplishments to its credit. 
The American Labor Conference on Interna- 
tional Affairs is headed by William Green and 
David Dubinsky and has such CIO representa- 
tives as Clinton S. Golden and Walter Reuther 
on its Executive Committee. Many of the 
leading economists and political scientists of 
this country and of Europe have been at work 
for more than a year under the auspices of 
this organization. 

The men who took the lead in setting up 
the A.L.C.LA. set out with determination and 
with broad vision to bring American Labor 
into the picture of post-war thinking. The 
vital world problems, they said, “affect organ- 
ized labor directly or indirectly. They cannot 
be solved without labor’s direct participation. 
Study of these problems for the purpose of 
supplying organized labor with adequate, ob- 
jective information is, therefore, of the ut- 
most importance.” With this object in view, 
committees of experts and union representa- 
tives have long been at work. At Saturday’s 
conference, their views will be outlined and 
discussed. 

The New Leader wishes the initiators of 
this project the utmost success. It is impor- 
tant that they should carry with them in their 
far-sighted effort the rank and file of the labor 
movement. Here we have, at last, official labor 
men taking the initiative, leading the way. It 
is important that the great army of labor, the 
men and women in the ranks, should under- 
stand the issues and give their support. If 
trade union people are to play their part in 
setting up the post-war world, they must 
reach some agreement as to what they want. 
This conference is an important step toward 
such agreement. 

MUSSOLINI'S FATAL DAY 
[' was on June 10th, 1924, that Giacomo 

Matteotti was done to death by Benito 
Mussolini. Since then it has been as though 
the evil genius of Italy, each year when that 
ealendar day returns, were haunted—like some 
smaller, more ignoble Macbeth—by visions of 
his past And to fight off these 
apparitions, he plunges each returning season 


misdeeds. 


into new and even more desperate deviltries. 
In 1937, precisely on the fatal anniversary, he 
murdered Nello and Rosselli. And on 
10th, 1940, he brought his career of 
malfeasance to its climax, by plunging his 


Carlo 
J une 


country into war. 

The opening days of June, 1943, promise an 
early end to the Rome’s arch- 
eriminal. His ports are being 
bombed without merey. The sword hangs over 
him. At any moment it may fall. Vengeance 
slow. It is now 19 years since 
Matteotti was killed. But the final scenes of 
the tragedy approach. This year, Mussolini 
is fully occupied. Pictures of his approaching 
doom fill his mind. This year, at least, he 
is under no necessity of committing new 
crimes in order to forget his old. His present 
troubles must be sufficient to demand _ his 
entire attention. 


career of 


islands and 


has been 
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Hails “The 
Fifth Seal” 


From BLANCHE OFFER 
To the Editor: 

With the tumult of the Com- 
munist brethren still ringing in 
their ears, will the populace 
nevertheless acclaim “The Fifth 
Seal” a nation-wide best-seller? 
Unequivocally, no. The book has 
already achieved a certain critical 
been 


FRANK 


The Neg 


To the 


this, too, has 
tempered by a Red blaze of dis- 
favor. What, then, is the final 
verdict on Mark Aldanov’s con- 
troversial book? 
Aldanov’s great 
the realm of psychological de- 
character. All that 
pertains to the workings of the 


success, but ; 
with which 


talent lies in the 
ligious 
lineation of ; 
granting tz 


mind, Aldanov does supremely M i Life I c away battlefields for 
well. He shows with artistry the ! cy in itan a ecg yr om they 
ae any for the bi g « s new ig be 
subtle distrust existing among Pay for the building of its of freedom and hope which Amer- 


Wislicenus, Tamarin, and Kang- 
members of a diplomatic 
mission traveling from Russia. 
Without violence, Aldanov reveals 
the skeleton in the Comintern its project 
For, alas, not one of these so-called rz 


arov, The ann 


closet. 
three fellow-travelers has an iota 
of faith in the other two, or in 
the government of Russia. Not 


Protests Met. 
Walled Town 


‘o Labor Committee; 
General Organizer, 
Member, New York City Housing 


Kditor: 
The Negro 


gressive trade unions of this city 
—both AFL and CIO, and repre- 
senting more than % of a mil- 
lion worke 
beliefs, is 
posed to the City of New York 


ing any other concessions to the 


housing pr 
g 


Metropolitan Company to exclude 
Negro citizens 


tion of eve 
civilized an 
for which the City of New York 


Statement 


To the Editor: 


From 
R,. CROSSWAITH 


Chairman, 


ILGWH.;: 


Authority. “Axis anti-Communist 
ganda.” 
Committee that these 


Labor 


are affiliated the pro- fore the Berlin-Rome 


‘s of all races and re- 
definitely op- 


President 


ix exemption or mak- 





oject. . . 
J ica today symbolizes; 


ounced policy of the 


He expects us to forget 
feelings prevailed be- wil 


formed, before Nazism came into of 
power at Berlin, even before Fa- 
scism triumphed at Rome and be- 
fore Stalin became dictator. 
More notable still, however, is 
Dr. Thomas’s intimation 
Roosevelt and Premie 


love and for the principles sand ow 


time when in the workshops and 


Algernon Lee Attacks Thomas 


on Comintern End 
From ALGERNON LEE 


T is interesting to note Norman Thomas’s cool assumption 

that the American and British hostility to Communism 
and distrust of the Moscow government, which Stalin sought 
to allay by dissolving the Comintern, is just a matter of 





propa- 
Churchill their 
Kurope will be subjeeted to 
the worse than Bolshevist tyranny 
“Anglo-American gauleiters 
under an English-speaking over- 
lordship.” What better service in 
the way of pro-Axis propaganda 
could Hitler desire than this? It 
dogs not cost him a cent and, in- 
sofar as it may impress public 
opinon in this country, it will 
tend to breed discord between us 
British and Common- 
wealth allies, to damp idealistic 
enthusiasm for our declared war 
aims, to undermine industrial and 


have way, post- 


Axis was 


that, if 


the land 


and at a 


Y factories of the nation Negro military morale, and to strengthen 
from tenancy 19 workers are once more demon- the very elements who actually 
because of color ol strating their loyalty to America, are aiming at world domination 
ice, is a brazen viola- it would be indeed a colossal dis- by American (not Anglo-Amer- 
ry decent, democratic, grace for the City of New York — ican) capitalism and who fon 
d progressive principle — to give its official blessing to the that very reason, are both openly 


Nazi-Fascist-like 


} ° 
NoOUuUsSINE 


pro- and covertly attacking the Presi- 


one ceases to regard the other has long been famous. gram of the Metropolitan Life In- dent, the Four Freedoms, and the 
with suspicion. Not one feels him- At this mement when Negroes surance Company. This must not New Deal. 
self immune from attack. Each are bleeding and dying on far- happen here! June 6, 1943. 


has a horror of ultimate disgrace ————— —— 
Each fears th the 
bearing his name in the 
OGPU contains data 





and death. 
dossier 


files of the 


unscrupulo 
money, wi 


money and 
us when he badly needs 





who is frequently 


ll not sell his name 





which will some day place him and influence to bolster a Russia 
before a firing squad. which has lost face with inte: 

Even Nadia, the Russian ver-  jyational liberals as a result of 
sion of a Government Girl, has the mass trials. On being ap 
the breath of life. Born and bred proached by Kangarov, his in- 


in the new Russia, she is unhappy 
in the effete 
talist 


adoring 


spired rete 
civilization of capi-  Aldanov 
France, and longs for the 


glances of her Soviet 





“6 : : oy of re: srpet “ " 
swains. In the passages devoted It is a matte os real regre of The New Leader. 
to Nadia. the author is ttv and that Aldanov’s talent does not 
F saseil we : sil “The Fifth Seal” extend to the dramatic. There is 


not satire 


Vermandois, a famous French story-teller 
writer, and his secretary, Alvera, . : 
are little masterpieces, worthy of lacking in 


Dostoievsky. It is with Verman- 


ends his *%€@": 


“The Fif 


dois that the author 
commentary on modern Russia on 
the eve of the present conflict. of an 


. , . ‘ ] j 
For Vermandois, who badly needs able mind, 


knows 
people think and feel and act. 


in the writing of any 
a 


anger is cold, hard. It does not 


unmistakably 


“Merde!” Yes, 


people, and how 


rt is 


successful 


dynamic, driving, 


emotional quality, almost wholly 


Aldanov. Aldanov’s 


th Seal” is the product 
mature and 
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